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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 11-14, 1931. 


General Officers 


John L. Bracken, President, Clayton, Superintendent of 
Schools; Miss Calla Edington Varner, 1st Vice-President, 
St. Joseph, Principal Central High School and Junior Col- 
lege; Miss Kathryn E. Spangler, 2d Vice-President, 
Clinton, Superintendent Henry County Schools; a. oe 
Brand, 3rd Vice-President, Steelville, Superintendent 
Crawford County Schools; E. M. Carter, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle Board, 
Business Manager School and Community; Thos. J. 
Walker, Columbia, Editor School and Community and 
Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


J. W. Shannon, Chairman, Springfield, Head Depart- 
ment of History, State Teachers College; John 
Bracken, Ex-Officio, Clayton; Miss Anna M. Thompson, 
Kansas City, Teacher Northeast High School; J. F. 
Taylor, Kennett, Superintendent Schools; Miss Jessie 
Via, Rolla, Principal High School; Henry J. Gerling, St. 
Louis, Superintendent Public Instruction; Mrs. Marie T. 
Harvey, Kirksville, Division Rural Education, State 
Teachers College. 


Legislative Committee 


Supt. George Melcher, Chairman, Beard of Education, 
Kansas City; Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; 
Prof. B. G. Shackelford, St. Louis; Prin. B. M. Stigall, 
Kansas City; Supt. George R. Loughead, Poplar Bluff; 
Supt. H. P. Study, Springfield; Dr. C. H. McClure, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Dr. C. A. Phillips, Colum- 
bia; Supt. G. E. Dille, Chillicothe: Supt. B. P. Lewis, 
Rolla; O. G. Sanford, Assistant State Superintendent, 
Jefferson City. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; W. H. Lemmel, Flat River. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
M. A. O’Rear, Chairman. Springfield; Miss Pauline 


Kiess, Canton; L. B. Hoy, Gideon. 


Reading Circle Board 


Cora E. Morris, Chairman, Bois D’Arc, 1933; W. F. 
Hupe, Montgomery City, 1931; Grover M. Cozean, Fred- 
ericktown, 1932: John L. Bracken, Ex-Officio, Clayton; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Necrology 


W. T. Carrington, Chairman, Jefferson City, 193 
H. E. Blaine, Joplin, 1933; Miss Beth Kanaga, 365 
Jansen Place, Kansas City, 1933: Geo. W. Hanson, Iror 
ton, 1931; A. C. Moon, Malden, 1931; Miss Grace Mu 
holland, Ashland School, St. Louis, 1931; Miss Hetti: 
Anthony, State Teachers College, Maryville, 1932: Grad 
Humphrey, Appleton City, 1932; A. R. Powell, Ne 
burg, 1932. 


Committee on Resolutions 


First, Miss Dorothy Martin, Hannibal, 1932; Second 
J. A. Burnside, Marceline, 1931; Third, Robert Burbank 
Denver, 1932; Fourth, Hubert Garrett, Maryville, 1932 
Fifth, Miss Genevieve M. Turk, Scarritt School, Kansas 
City, 1931; Sixth, Fred Urban, Warrensburg, 1932 
Seventh, James E. Sutton, Marshall, 1931; Eighth, C. A 
Phillips, Columbia, 1931; Ninth, A. F. Borberg, Union 
1932; Tenth, Miss Clara Belle Ortmann, 932 Catalpa, St 
Louis, 1932; Eleventh, H. H. Edmiston, Laclede Schoo! 
St. Louis, 1931; Twelfth, Miss Mary Ward Hartmar 
Wyman School, St. Louis, 1931; Thirteenth, Roy Taylor, 
Herculaneum, 1932; Fourteenth. P. J. Stearns, New 
Madrid, 1931; Fifteenth, W. E. John, Joplin, 1932 
Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1932. 

Ex-Officio: President John L. Bracken, Clayton 
State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 
Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, Chairman, University « 
Missouri, Columbia; Miss Rose S. Wickey, 3724 Broad 
way, Kansas City; J. R. Searborough, State Department 
of Education, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, University of Missouri, C: 
lumbia; C. C. Crosswhite, Cameron; Edith Gallagher 
St. Joseph. 

Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 

W. E. Morrow, Chairman, State Teachers College 
Warrensburg ; Miss Anne R. Waney, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis; Miss Mary A. Thompson, Dewey School 
St. Louis; L. M. Haines, Junior College, St. Joseph: 
C. H. Williams, University of Missouri, Columbia: Miss 
Genevieve Turk, Scarritt School, Kansas City. 


Committee on Association Organization and Procedure 


Eugene Fair, Chairman, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville; Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia: C. E. Burton, Piedmont: 
Harry Moore, Mt. Vernon; H. T. PhiNips, Maryville: 
R. F. Holden, St. Louis: Miss Jane Adams. Kansas 
aie Miss Nelle Blum, St. Joseph; A. F. Borberg, 

nion. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS 


... don't let slump 
and squint ruin 
your students! 











KNOW WHAT CONSTITUTES CORRECT- 
POSTURE SEATING BEFORE YOU BUY! 


HE “American” All-Purpose Universal Desk . . . one type 
of desk that serves the modern classroom in six impor- 




















int ways. The new-day product of the research laboratories 
of the American Seating Company. Scientifically designed 
sensible. durable ... all that high quality steel and wood 

in the hands of craftsmen can contribute to school desk value. 


The illustration at the right concisely sets forth its pos- 
ture-correctness, and its sight conservation features. In a 
minute you can see how this outstanding desk serves to assist 
materially the proper physical development of your students. 


When you consider seating—be sure you have all the facts 
of the “American” All-Purpose Universal Desk. Be sure 
that your analysis and understanding of posture-correctness 
goes beyond a mere acceptance of the phrase. For we, who 
have given to this one subject exhaustive and exacting re- 
search, know that correct posture seating demands a definite 
scientific knowledge. That the subject should not be trifled 
with. That to know what constitutes correct-posture under 
ill conditions is essential to your choice of pos- 
ture-correct school seats 
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The coupon brings you important and authen- 
Please use it! 


tic information. 
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1 Boot Support— 
A special 
book support ex- 
tension—quickly 
converting the 
standard . model 
to a sight con- 
servation desk 


Level Top—A 
simple device 
attached below 
the lid holds ic at 
a level. Desirable 
for group study 
or socialized rec- 
uation. 


3 Typewriter 
di Adilting 
top for use in 

typewriting de- 
partmen:. Tura 
the top down— 
and it's set for 

study or work. 




















Comfort fer 
Cripples—V ar- 
ious attachments 
purchased sep- 
arately as re- 
quired, to fit the 
physical fault of« 
the pupil. 


Stwaly Hall Tap 
5 —In place of 
the standerd top, 
atop without 
book receptacle 
can be sub- 
stituted. Ideal for 
high school and 

study hall. 


6 Standard T 
—Forail 
round school 
use. As indicaced 
in illustrations, 
various adjust- 
meats, attach- 
meatsanddevices 
quickly adapt it 
to aay use. 











e R E E Poster on posture furnished for each classroom. Just send the coupon 
and with it we will mail you several authoritative booklets on posture and 
seating. 62,000 of these posters have been sent to schools the country over. Size 17, 
by 25 inches—printed in 3 colors—it graphically shows children why they should sic 
Hang one in every classroom in your school. Please use the coupon 


American 
Seating 
Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: 14 East Jacksor Boulevard, Chicago, II! 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


erect 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill 
Please send me, tree and ® ithout obligation. a copy of your Posture Poser on correct sitting. Principals 
and superintendents will be supplied with a poster tor cach room. on request. Please indicate the aumber 


ot classrooms 


Nawe Address - 























= = 
Posstron Number of classrooms 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 

















POSTURALLY CORRECT SEATING 


INSIST ON MODERN, 
DON’T LET OBSOLETE SEATING HAMPER CHILD PROGRESS 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1322 W. 13th Street Kansas City, Mo. 
VTATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Money for 
summer needs 
on your signature 
ME 6 a ce es 





No teacher should be deprived of the benefits of a 
summer spent in healthful recreation, travel, or 
education. Plan now to make the most of your 
coming vacation. Household will help tide you 
over this “‘no salary” period and enable you to 
enjoy it as you prefer. 

You can borrow $100 to $300 from Household 
on your signature alone. Your School Board is not 
notified and no assignments are taken. There are 
no embarrassing investigations. Promptness, con- 
venience, dignity, and privacy are features of the 
Household Plan. It’s like borrowing from a bank. 


No fines 


No deductions in advance 


Nothing is deducted in advance when you borrow 
from Household and there are no extra fees. You 
pay only the low rate set by Missouri law 212% 
a month, You may repay in twenty months or less, 
and you are charged only on the balance due and 
for the actual time the loan is kept. Visit or mail 
the coupon to the nearest office listed below. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 
4th - —" Victor 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 
3rd Floor, Bonfils 
Building ST. LOUIS 


3rd Floor, Cenfral Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 
705 Olive Street 


2nd Floor, Wirth- 
man Building, 
31st and Troost Sts. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Mail to nearest office—it is understood this inquiry 
does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow $.......ee00. My salary is$...esceees 
Pla. Secckiandesseenantesdesuaaddbenesenaeseueesawe 


Pe baauweseceedeiocancesesceseased Dl Ateecaheneoune 


AND COMMUNITY 


COMPTON'S NEW 
CLASSROOM EDITION 


16 Volumes 


No “’split-letters’—Every letter 
complete in a volume 


Compton's was first to change the inside of an 
encyclopedia. Now — Compton's is first to 
change the outside. A new arrangement so 
different it is revolutionary. A new idea that 
multiplies Compton's usefulness in the class- 
room. The diagrammatic illustration below 
tells the story. Send for details about this 
16-Volume edition. See why educators every- 
where are giving it a preference never before 
accorded a reference work. 


Diagram below shows how each letter is com- 
plete in a volume 


A)_(©)_(F))_() @ (S) GB 


| (B)T DE)| (6) GNC TU oe 





Pick your volume by the top guide-letter 


1 No “’Split-Letters’’—Each letter complete in one volume. 

No more guessing about the volume in which a topic falls. 
The beginning letter of an article is the key to the volume in 
which the article is found. Widens pupil age-range—a third- 
grade pupil now can use Compton's easily. 


9 Sixteen handy volumes — Now sixteen pupils can use the 
, * set instead of ten. Smaller volumes, easier to handle —las 
onger. 


Q Index in Back of Each Volume—Turn to the Index in the 
* Volume you are holding and you are directed to the exact 
page where the information sought is to be found. 


4 Subject - Outlines in Separate Volume — Volume sixtee 
* carries the subject-outlines and study-guides which are s 
helpful to the teacher in following her course of study. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


COMPTON BLDG., 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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Say “Goodbye” 


as you 


say “Hello” 





$100 to S300 
Vacation Loans 
by Mail 

\Vhat a pleasure it would be to enjoy a 
vacation free from all money worries. 

This pleasure can be yours through 
our Teachers’ Vacation Loan Plan. 
The plan provides a prompt and confi- 
dential way of borrowing $100 to $300 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL. 

The money is obtained on your own 
signature. No endorsers are required. 
No Payments During 
Vacation 
<ill payments are waived during vaca- 
tion months. Then, when you are earn- 
ing again in the fall the loan may be re- 
paid in easy monthly payments suited to 
your individual needs. Interest rate is 
only 2%4¢¢ a month on unpaid balance. 


201 Lathrop Bldg. 


This Plan has been in successful op- 
eration for 34 years it has been 
used and endorsed by thousands of 
teachers throughout the country. 

Don't let a lack of ready money spoil 
your vacation plans. Learn how this 
prompt, businesslike and confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL Plan can con- 
tribute to your summer’s happiness. 
Write TODAY for FREE folder and 


complete information. 


@®@ MAIL COUPON NOW ®@ 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, 
1 201 Lathrop Bldg., 


<11l Correspondence Confidential 


1 

' 

1 

+ 7 1 

,; Kansas City, Mo. r 

- - . ~ ' 

Please send me FREE Folder ons 

1 Teachers’ Vacation Loan Plan 

! ' 

! NAM! ' 

1 

; -\DDRESS I 

1 

ic ' 

1) CITy SC-531 | 

: i 
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to Money Worrites 


to Vacation Days 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


& Kansas City, Mo. 
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Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards 


TWO NEW AND SUPERIOR PUBLI- 
CATIONS WHICH OFFER AN 
EXCEPTIONAL APPEAL TO 
TEACHERS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH 


BEACON LIGHTS AND LITERATURE 
Chamberlain and Richards 


Provides complete literature selections for the 
first year of high school, covering The Short 
Story, The Novel, The Epic, The Ballad, Ameri- 
ean Poetry, The Drama. Exceptionally rich in 
introductory material, including discussions of 
the different types of literature, sketches and 
biographies of the authors, and discussions of 
the selections. Has many effective exercises. 

Never has so complete a selection, so attrac- 
tively bound, been offered at such a low price. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND TESTS 
Griffeth and Walker 


An exercise book for detecting and eliminating 
the common errors of spoken and written Eng- 
lish. Contains drills and tests on grammar, 
sentence structure, punctuation, and word usage 
—sufficient for one year’s work. 

Simple! Adaptable! Effective! Economical! 

A Key is available for teachers’ use. 

Write for Complete Descriptive Matter. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
WHICH ARE ATTRACTING 
NATION-WIDE ATTENTION 


THE MORRISON SPELLING SERIES, 


by J. Cayce Morrison, 

A new series of spellers containing the words 
everyone should know how to spell, and provid- 
ing for the diagnosis and correction of individual 
spelling difficulties. 

THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES, 


by Bodley and Thurston. 

A new series of basal texts and work books 
which make geography refreshing to teach and 
fascinating to study. Texts most readable, and 
rich in pupil and teacher aids. Work books dis- 
tinguished for effective and varied exercises and 
excellent outline maps. 


THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES, 


by Southworth and Southworth. 

A new series of history texts and work books, 
covering our Old World background and Amer- 
ican History to the present day. The most com- 
plete and least expensive series of elementary 
histories on the market. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS, 


by DeGroat, Firman, and Smith. 

An unusual series of arithmetic texts distin- 
guished for scientific background; simple, step- 
by-step process development; appealing child 
problems; scientifically constructed drills and 
tests: and many other worth while features. 

Write for Complete Descriptive Matter. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 









































When your thoughts turn to fashions . . 


Kansas City’s Dominant 
Fashion Store 


Extends A. Welcome 
To All Teachers 


. . then visit Kline's 


where you will see every important fashion of the season. 


Your spring and summer apparel and accessories may be 


chosen here at prices that are unusually moderate. 


Make it a 


point to come to Kline’s each time you visit Kansas City. 





Kline’s 


KANSAS CITY'S DOMINANT STORE 
4112-18 WALNUT - THROUGH TO 1113-15 MAIN STREET 
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TIMES ARE HERE: 








Northwest 
Wonderland Vacations 


Help yourself to good times along the Olympian’s 
electrified, scenically supreme trail: Yellowstone Park, 
thru thrilling new Gallatin Gateway; Montana dude 
ranches; Spokane’s Inland Empire; glacier-gripped Mt. 
Rainier, Mt. Baker; Seattle, Tacoma, adventure ports; 
Olympic Peninsula; Puget Sound cruises to old-English 
Victoria, Vancouver, on to Alaska. Return thru Portland, 
. California, Colorado. 





The Electrified, Scenicatly 
Supreme Trait of the new Travel independently . . . or escorted all-expense tours 


OLYMPIAN cordially invite you to enjoy saddle trips, hiking, motor- 
Roller-bearing Queen of transconti- 98, fishing, dancing, Pacific Ocean bathing . . . with 
nental trains, Joltless, jarless, sootless, . COMpanions you'll like . .. guides who know. Just like 
cinderless riding ease. Glide over the a big house party. Costs as low as $145 from Chicago. 


Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades 
by day. Open observation cars. Meals = Include the Northwest Adventureland on your N.E.A. 
y Broadway-famed Rector. trip. Tell us the time and money available. Our travel 
There’s only one Olympian! specialists will gladly help you plan. Low Summer Fares. 


C. J. Peterson, General Agent, 2003 Railway Exch., St. Louis, Mo. 
E. G. Woodward, General Agent, 817 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


pee Jie MILWAUKEE roan ee 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 
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The GATES-HUBER READING SYSTEM 


puts into practice certain principles that have 
recently emerged from scientific study. 
These principles are embodied in 


1. The equipment provided by the system. 3. The methods and procedures. 
2. The reading materials. 4. The objectives underlying the course. 


Here at last is a reading system based on tested thought; a system which puts into operation in the 
classroom, the very latest knowledge of scientific education. 

By the Gates method mechanical skills are developed during the normal activity of reading for 
thought, because Dr. Gates’ investigatiens proved that richer and better results are obtained when 
the two skills, comprehension and word mastery, are combined, 


The PRIMARY UNIT of the GATES- The WORKBOOKS contain the materials 








_ HUBER WORK-PLAY BOOKS necessary to enable the child to learn. 
Pele PEGGY without special teaching, all the words, 
INTRODUCTORY CHARTS skills, and concepts required for an en- 
DICTIONARY wee joyable use of the reading books. 
Sees S MANUAL Have you read Dr. Gates’ new book 
First Reader— INTEREST AND ABILITY 
WORKBOOK IN READING 
TEACHER’S MANUAL which explains the theory and research 
Secend Beate behind his new system of teaching read- 


FRIENDLY STORIES 


WORK BOO eat “THE MACMILLAN 
Third Reader— COMPANY 


MAKE AND MAKE-BELIEVE 
WORKBOOK - a : 
TEACHER’S MANUAL ~ 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 




















TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
A friend you'll enjoy 


E are an organization whose 

W efforts are devoted to the 

manufacture and distribu- 

tion of school art materials. We 

think you will find the quality of 

, our goods and the character of 

our service satisfactory at all 
times. 










Talens Water Color Box No. 8 HP 

TALENS WATER COLORS—both hard cakes and semi-moist—excel in 
brilliancy, are free from sediment and give off their color readily. 

TALENS CRAYONS—both wax and hard-pressed—are particularly rich in 
color pigment. They work smoothly, blend readily, and give density and 
purity of tone to the work. 

An old friend of distinction 
STIXIT PASTE, a combination of paste and glue, has been in school use 
for many, many years. It is smooth flowing, has no odor, does not stain 
the fingers—and most important of all—it sticks indefinitely. Available in 
both glass and tin containers. 
Write for your copy of the new catalog. 


TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Are You Going to the 
Los Angeles Convention? 


Mr. L. B. Banks 
Southern Pacific Travel Expert 
Will Help You 


E CAN give you complete and detailed 
information about your trip West. 

Southern Pacific offers you a choice of four 
routes . . . you can go one way—return an- 
ther and see the whole Pacific Coast. 

He knows how to route you so that every 
moment of your trip will be spent in worth- 
while activity. 

He has at his finger tips all necessary in- 
ormation on the whole Pacific Coast. And 
he will show you how—by planning your 
trip ahead—you can see America’s greatest 
historic and scenic attractions enroute. Feel 
free to make use of his services. Simply 
write, phone or call 

L. B. Banks, General Agent 
Carleton Bldg., 308 N. 6th St. St. Louis, Mo 
Phones: Chestnut 7745-6 and 9290 


Southern 
Pacific 
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Get OFF 


MAIN 
STREET 












BA on this low cost 8500 
—_ mile circle tour Around 
and Across America, in- 

cluding New York and 


CALIFORNIA 


See unfamiliar sights—gain refreshing 
new impressions!“ A real tonic to nerves 
—this difference,”” doctors say. 

On theway,a bitof Old Spain— Havana. 
Then through the gigantic Panama Canal 
—one of the world’s wonders. 





Three great New Electric Liners (no 
smoother ships afloat)—California, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania. 

Largest, fastest, finest in intercoastal 
service! Fortnightly, 13-day express 
sailings coast-to-coast. Also Special water- 
and-vail round-trip tours. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 


HAVANA TOURS 


—9-day all expense 





Ideal Connections 
National Education 
Association 
Convention 
June 28—July 4 
RoundTrips-One way 
water. One way rai 


inclusive tours to Ha- 

vana and return by 

Panama Pacific Liner 
Ask for folder 


Goda» 9g: tod M ggle ae Ps 
MM/S. S. or R. R. agents 
( 40 
anama focific 
—= — 
NIC sTEAMER'S 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Winston Co., The John C. - 
World Book Company ----- 
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T IS SUPERFICIAL and _s short 
sighted thinking that leads school 
authorities to the conelusion that 
salaries of teachers should be reduced 
in these times of eeonomie stress. Such 
thinking is based on the false assump- 
tion that when the incomes of bankers, 
merehants, professional people, and 
cuTTiIng Mmechanies are reduced it is 
SALARIES but right that salaries of 
teachers should also be eut. 
Such thought does not take into con- 
sideration the fact that teachers do 
not share in the gains of prosperous 
{imes in the same degree as do those 
in other avenues of employment. When 
times are good, bankers frequently 
make in a vear more than a teacher 
can save in a lifetime, physieians 
charge and collect fees that put the 
teachers meager income to shame, 
merehants build up reserves for peri- 
ods of depression and the teachers in- 
come is often exceeded by that of the 
common day laborer. Teachers in Mis- 
sourl have rarely been paid a full liv- 
ing wage. To reduce their standard 
of living now is an injustice and one 
that will not be readily adjusted even 
when economie conditions improve. 

A more reasonable poliev for a 
hoard of education to pursue would 
he that of improving the quality of 
the teaching personnel. This can be 
done now without increasing salaries. 
Improvement may be made by either 
one of two methods: inefficient teach- 
ers can be dismissed and better ones 
emploved; good teachers may be re- 
employed on the condition that they 
improve themselves by better prepara- 
tion. 


‘O|RIALS J 





The tendency to reduce salaries is 
striking at the very life of the schools 
beeause its ultimate result will be to 
reduce standards, to discourage the 
highest types of personalities from 
entering the profession, to drive out 
as the economic pressure is relieved, 
those who are the most virile and am- 
bitious and to hold to a low level of 
training those who remain. 

To make the children suffer, to stunt 
the rising generation, to make meal 
of our seed corn, may or may not ap- 
pease for the moment a real or fancied 
pang of hunger, but it will never bring 
lasting satisfaction to those who be- 
lieve that parents owe life to their 
children and that a state perpetuates 
itself in strength and health only when 
it recognizes that childhood is the only 
means by which such perpetuation can 
be attained. 


Kk WONDER how much influence 
the sacred memories that cluster 
about the country school and the 
country church have had in maintain- 
ing and nurturing some of these in- 
stitutions long past the 


MEMORIES . 
OR time when they should 
DREAMS have been disearded for 
the more useful and ef- 


ficient types. No doubt such influence 
has been great. For who is it that has 
not been touched by the passing of 
the old school house or the old church 
building? .. These school houses 
where we spent the happy days of 
vouth; where our ideals were young 
and vague and holy; where friendships 
germinated, grew, blossomed and set 
fruit; where youthful efforts were ap- 
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preciated, where ambitions were en- 
couraged, where mistakes were cor- 
rected, where hopes were born; no 
wonder we resist their abandonment. 
The roads about the old neighbor- 
hood have changed. The hills have 
lost their softening mantle of trees; 
the houses of the neighbors have fal- 
len into decay or have been changed 
beyond recognition; the older folk 
have passed beyond our sight and 
those who were then young beyond 
our ken: but the old schoolhouse on 
the hill stands as it was. Society has 
given it just enough attention to main- 
tain its old time mien. Only to the 
school house can we go to find the 
thing that is as it was in youth’s 
golden age. Only it can call up mem- 
ories of brother and sister who guided 
us, or were led by us, to its doors. We 
hallow its memory; we resist its de- 
struction because it sings the songs— 
the good old songs—of fifty years ago. 
Age which controls the school is 
ruled by mellow memories. Youth for 
whom the school exists is filled with 
lofty dreams. The one looks backward 
with a languishing sigh, the other 
faces forward with the joy of hope. 
Which attitude should dominate our 
policy toward school—that of memory, 
or that of dreams—the backward or 
the forward look? 
ONE OF THE MOST progressive, 
constructive and entertaining fea- 
tures of the state program of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association was 
inaugurated last year, and managed 
THE ALL-STATE by Mr. Gardiner, head 
ORCHESTRA of the Department of 
Music of the State 
Teachers College at Maryville—the 
All-State High School Orchestra. 
This enterprise is worth all it costs 
as an entertainment feature, and could 
be justified from that point of view 


alone. But its value as a stimulus te 
music in the schools of the State is of 
even greater magnitude. The school 
that is neglecting music is leaving out 
of the child’s life not only the joy of 
today but making each tomorrow less 
in life’s richness than it should be. The 
school that eliminates music from its 
course now in order to save a few dol- 
lars of cost is as illogical as the man 
who cut off the pigeon’s wings in or- 
der to reduce its load. 

We are glad that this feature of the 
program is to be continued. On 
another page is to be found an an- 
nouncement by Mr. J. L. Biggerstaff, 
of Kirksville, who will have charge of 
this feature next year. We bespeak 
for him the cooperation of the schools 
of the state. 


NEVER HAVE the people of Mis- 
souri had more reason to sing a 
Te Deum Laudamus than now. Never 
have we had more cause to be ‘proud 
of a General Assembly than we have 
as this Fifty-sixth one draws to a 
close. Never have the common people 
CAUSE For ad greater reason for a 
REJOICING renewal of faith in their 
own ability to move to- 
ward equality in educational oppor- 
tunity and justice in taxation than 
now. 

In the face of opposition which con- 
sidered itself invulnerable until this 
General Assembly got into action; 
against a metropolitan press that for 
more than a year had conducted a 
campaign of blatant misrepresenta- 
tion, cunning innuendo, and clever 
camouflage; in spite of thousands of 
dollars spent by a powerful organiza- 
tion in maintaining a lobby composed 
of the most astute political grafters 
money can buy; in the teeth of a chief 
executive openly at cross purposes 
with the program; and despite the 
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pressure of opposition so terrific that 
it foreed one member of the Survey 
Commission to openly retract and de- 
nounce his deliberate pronouncements 
and another to quietly abandon his 
previous stand as a member of the 
Commission and join the opposition, 
—Missouri has made a forward step 
of such length as to remove any doubt 
as to the direction in which she is 
moving. 
HE CRUX OF the legislative pro- 
gram was, of course, the income 
tax bill. People who advocated im- 
provement of schools and better care 
of the State’s unfortunates were at 
the same time violently opposed to 
THE INCOME 22y means by which 
TAX LAW these goals could be 
attained. Bond issues, 
property taxes, flat increases of the 
income tax, a luxury tax, a tobacco 
tax—every conceivable method was 
suggested as substitutes for the in- 
come tax. Not with any serious hope 
that an¥ such plans would be adopted 
were these measures advocated, but 
in the belief that confusion of ideas 
would result in nothing being done. 
When it became evident to the St. 
Louis group of defeatists that the 
people of the state were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of a graduated income 
tax law and when they realized that if 
the measure should fail of passage in 
the Senate or should it be vetoed 
by the Governor, the sentiment of the 
people was strong enough to insure 
its passage by a popular vote, then 
they began proposing a compromise. 
We are indebted to the staunch and 
courageous stand taken by the pro- 
ponents of the Survey plan, to the ef- 
fect that no compromise would be 
made. Rather will we accept com- 
plete defeat at this time, than surren- 
der the principles of tax relief and 


educational equalization, was the firm 
rock upon which our friends stood. 
The Governor’s plan to double the tax 
on rich and poor alike and to compel 
a maximum school levy on property, 
while persisted in to the last, was 
doomed to defeat when it faced princi- 
ples of equality and justice. Promoted 
by men who knew their goals and who 
were motivated by a desire to serve 
the interests of the people of Missouri 
rather than truckle to the coterie who 
styled themselves the business inter- 
ests of Missouri. 


A® A RESULT OF the Report of 
the Survey Commission, two years 
of consistent effort at honest education 
of the people, and one of the hardest 
battles ever fought in the legislative 
TWO PRINCIPLES Dalls of Missouri, 
ESTABLISHED two far-reaching and 
fundamentally just 
principles have been written into the 
Statutes of the State; viz, tax equali- 
zation as between incomes and prop- 
erty and educational equalization be- 
tween rich and poor communities. Not 
that either has been completely at- 
tained, but the righteousness of the 
principles have been established. 
The School Bill was constantly con- 
fronted with the danger of executive 
veto. The sentiment of the Legisla- 
ture favored the writing of an appro- 
priation bill which would give to the 
schools 424% of the taxes for next 
year instead of the usual 334%. This 
advance had to be abandoned in 
order to prevent the veto of the School 
Bill, it is understood. As a result of 
finding over a million dollars, how- 
ever, which belonged in the school 
fund but which had not been trans- 
ferred thereto, it is likely that there 
will be in the school fund next year 
enough money to carry out the pro- 
gram set up by the bill. 
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A PUBLICITY PIRATE’S PARADISE 


Joun O. Marutas, 


NCE UPON a time there was a 

Go-Getter who by chance was 
elected to the office of school super- 
intendent. He resolved to remove 
forever the well known inference that 
the public school is not meeting the 
demands of the modern business 
world. He reorganized his system; 
added a corps of blond stenographers 
and placed above the portals of this 
magnificent building the following in- 
scription :- 

‘‘Come All Ye Advertizing Agents 
Of Big Business And We Shall Give 
Thee Free And Unlimited Publicity.’’ 

The agents of big business swarmed 
about this advanced type of educa- 
tional institution like buzzards above 
a newly detected carcass. They 
seemed to scent that something had 
died, but that they would doubtless 
profit thereby. 

The Cockeyed Cooler Co. sent its 
advance agent from New York to re- 
vise the course of study from the 
kindergarten to the bell tower. Valu- 
able educational material was com- 
piled. Primers, number cards and 
busy work was supplied at once with- 
out cost to the tax-payers. At the 
bottom of each page was placed this 
important injunction: ‘‘Drink Cock- 
eyed Cooler.’’ Posters were placed 
about the building and campus pro- 
claiming that there was more nourish- 
ment, for the growing child, in one 
bottle of Cockeyed Cooler than could 
be found in a stein of homebrew or 
a can of condensed calomel. The chil- 
dren were urged to write essays on, 
‘*Why I Cry For Cockeyed Cooler,’’ 


with the promise of a free trip to the 
nearest Home For Disabled Dodos to 
be given to any child under twenty 
years of age who would send in the 
best punctuated essay. The winner 
was to be selected from the first thirty 
million essays received at the head- 
quarters of the company. 

Cockeyed Cooler went in strong for 
art and science. This school was able 
within a week to dispense with its 
art and science supervisors and rely 
completely upon the beautifully bound 
Teachers’ Manuals in these subjects 
so liberally provided through the 
courtesy of The Cockeyed Cooler Co. 
Ine. 

The Bobylink Trio, sponsored by 
the makers of Bobylink shoes pro- 
vided a complete course on health 
and applied hygiene based principally 
upon care of the feet. Its theme song 
was, ‘‘Stand Up, Stand Up For Busi- 
ness.’’ 

Perhapsyoudon’t Tooth Paste Cor- 
poration built language exercises 
around the vocabulary of Amos and 
Andy and provided all necessary 
texts, work books and poster material. 

History was seasoned and sand- 
wiched between a Jazz Orchestra and 
a Tap Dance program provided as 
an electrical transcription made for 
radio purposes only and furnished 
by the P. D. Q. Radio Corporation, 
incorporated with wave-length un- 
limited. 

A complete course in Latin and 
Greek was provided by the Over The 
River Undertakers Association and 
the River Styx Life Insurance Com- 
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pany. These twin organizations 
furnished also free text book covers, 
lead pencils and foot rulers for all 
pupils with an I. Q. above 73. 

The Board of Education became in- 
fected and converted the entire 
campus into a Tom Thumb Golf 
Course completely surrounded by 
rock gardens and bordered by sixty- 
six artistically built Fill-Up Oil and 
(as Stations. 

Extra-curricular activity sponsored 
salesmanship. The girls were mar- 
shalled into squads and placed under 
a trained house-to-house solicitor sent 
out by The Roll and Run Silk Hosiery 
Co. Ltd. Each girl was provided a 
red sweater with a white band over 
the left shoulder set with blue letters 
proclaiming the motto of the com- 
pany, ‘‘From The Mills To The Mil- 
lions.’? The red, white and blue was 
destined to make a patriotic appeal 
to prospective buyers. 


The boys were organized into teams 
with a captain, lieutenant, sergeant, 
corporal and trumpeter which lent 
military precision. These youngsters 
were sent forth into the district to 
solicit subscriptions for a bevy of 
periodicals fostered by the Crow- 
Well Publishing Company. 

Within one year after the adoption 
of this progressive program which 
met the requirements and demands of 
the modern business world, this 
school was able to dispense entirely 
with its tax levy for school purposes 
and believe it or not did purchase 
several thousand dollars worth of 
school bonds levied by its less pro- 
gressive neighbors. 

We may state in conclusion that it 
saved also the cost of telegrams to its 
representatives in the State Legis- 
lature urging the passage of any 
form of school-tax legislation. 








WO POEMS BY MILDRED RENEGA 
‘*Soon, love, soon’’ 


Out of the dawn a bird song, 

Out of the noon’s heat a bee, 
Out of the sunset a pageant 

Of colors most glorious to see. 


Out of the twilight a star beam, 
Out of the darkness the moon, 

Out of the silence a message: 
‘*Soon, love, soon.’’ 


Across the Fields of Sleep 


I heard you whisper low, 
Your love-lit eyes aglow, 
Across the fields of sleep. 


I felt your soft embrace, 
Your tender, winsome grace, 
Across the fields of sleep. 


But soon I woke and stirred, 

To find that I had erred, 

For lo! the vision fled 
Across the fields of sleep. 
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TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE 


O BEGIN with an apology is perhaps 
not in the best of taste, but here it 
seems necessary to sacrifice taste to 
truth. The School and Community is 
not big enough to contain the names of 














E. Sydney Stephens 


all of the citizens of Missouri to whom a 
generous meed of praise is due for the 
recent accomplishments of the Missouri 
General Assembly. Many leaders, lay and 
official, have a right to much recognition 
that space here will not permit of. What 
was accomplished is the result of a mass 
awakening of the people of Missouri to the 
needs of the state. 


Nevertheless there are certain leaders 
whose efforts have been so purely unself- 
ish, so courageously aggressive, so strik- 
ingly intelligent as to merit more than the 
gratitude that can be expressed by any 
pen, no matter whose. This attempt at 
the writing of an appreciation is discour- 
aged by its obvious inadequacy, and em- 
boldened only by the feeling that too many 
of us are prone to let worthy public serv- 
ice be accepted as a matter of course and 


allow great public servants to be obliter- 
ated by the palaver of political pirates 
who mislead instead of lead public opinion. 

Accepting the 
Report of the 
Survey Commis- 
sion as a matter 
of fact and for- 
getting the great 
service its loyal 
members have 
done, let us di- 
rect our attention 
to a few of the 
leaders who made 
the transforma- 
tion of the Sur- 
vey recommenda- 
tions into laws 
possible. 

Only those who 
have been closely 
associated with 
Mr. E. Sydney 
Stephens, can be 
aware of the con- 
sistent, continu- 
ing and indefati- 
gable work that 
he has done for 
the Survey Pro- 
gram during the 
p ast year or Representative O. B. Whitaker 
more. Primarily, 
perhaps, his in- 
terest was due to 
his membership 
on the board of 
the School for the 
Deaf at Fulton 
where he ob- 
tained, first hand, 
a view of the 
needs of a state 
institution. He 
was one of the 
first and most en- 
thusiastiec su p- 
porters of the bill authorizing: the crea- 
tion of the Survey Commission by the 
General Assembly two years ago. When 
the Report was finally published it was 








Representative L. R. Jones 











Representative J. W. Armstrong 
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he who led out in the organization of 
publicity for the facts and recommenda- 
tions the Report contained. It was his 
devotion to the cause that fanned the 
embers of truth throughout the State un- 
til the flames alarmed the opposition which 
had settled back in the complacent thought 
that every spark had been smothered by 
the blankets of faint praise, misrepre- 
sentation, and high sounding phrases. It 
was Mr. Stephens more than any other 
one man who watched the measures in 
the Legislature and who saw that every 
falsehood was nailed and labeled as such 
and who kept the friends of the measure 
from an early stampede to a compromise 
that would have been disastrous to the 


principles of the Report. 

Missouri will never be out of debt to 
Mr. Stephens for his services but he will 
be the last to claim credit or to demand 
He comes from a family of 
to whom 


payment. 
distinguished 


public servants, 





Representative W. E. Freeland 





Senator A. G. Hildreth 





Senator R. L. Dearmont 





Senator J. G. Morgan 
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publie office never called but upon whom 
public service was a private and personal 
obligation. His father is E. W. Stephens, 
who rendered conspicuous service to the 
State in the erection of the Missouri State 
Capitol. His brother is Hugh Stephens 
who served with distinction on the State 
Highway Commission. 

But leaders in private life are helpless 
unless they be supplemented by leaders 
in public life. A few of these are all 
that space allows to be mentioned. 

Representative Langdon R. Jones of 
Dunklin County whose character, could 
it be preserved in stone, should be wrought 
in marble and presented to every future 
citizen of Missouri as the embodiment of 
intellectual integrity, is the man whose 
presentation of the tax measure in the 
House won for him the admiration of 
friends and foes of the measure regardless 
of party affiliation. His strong language in 
denunciation of the enemies of the measure 
before the Senate Committee 
were seized upon to create prej- 
udice against the proposed law. 
But even though the language 
bordered on profanity, those 
present know that the cireum- 
stances justified the words. Most 
people prefer a man who will 
curse opponents with words to 
one who will damn future gen- 
erations with deeds. His re- 
marks to those high salaried 
minions of mercenary marauders 
who were threatening to leave 
the state if the tax bill passed, 
were harsh and _ unjustifiable 





Senator D. L. Bales 
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only when set apart from their context and 
removed from the circumstances that pro- 
voked them. It is notable that Repre- 
sentative Jones was the only one of the 
four legislative members of the Commis- 
sion who was a member of this General 
Assembly and supported the measure. 
The other member of the Assembly, Sena- 
tor Davis, who had served on the Com- 
mission, early in the Session became one of 
the most bitter and irreconcilable enemies 
of the Report, so fierce was the pressure of 
so-called big business influence. Among 
the leaders who supported Mr. Jones on 
the tax measure and who stood four square 
for the Commission’s Report throughout 
were Representatives O. B. Whitaker of 
Hickory County, James W. Armstrong of 
Pulaski, and W. E. Freeland of Taney. 
Mr. Whitaker took a leading part in the 
formulation and passage of the School 
Bill in particular, winning, from the 
writer at least, unbounded admiration and 
respect, despite the prejudice this writer 
harbored against him as a hang-over from 
the fight over the county-unit measure of 
‘‘lamented’’ memory. 

Representative Armstrong and Repre- 
sentative Freeland, old and seasoned mem- 
bers of the House can always be depended 
upon to be found in the front ranks when 
a fight for education is on. They are such 
heroes as the nations need. 

But after all the fight was comparatively 
easy in the House as compared with the 
Senate. The members of the so-called 
lower body seem to have a higher sense 
of duty to their constituents and in this 
case, at least, they appeared to have given 
more thought to the Survey Program than 
had their togaed brethren across the-hall, 
a surprising number of whom confessed to 
having given the program no _ serious 
thought prior to the meeting of the Legis- 
lature. Apparently, some of these had 
taken it for granted that the Senate was 
merely for the purpose of protecting the 
interests against any objectionable legis- 
lation passed by the House, and proceeded 
on the theory that native wit and spon- 
taneous ‘‘hunches’’ were all that were 
needed to fill their positions with dignity 
and honor. 

However, this Senate has gone a long 
way towards eliminating that conception 
of a Senator’s duty from the minds of any 


who may have held it. 


Early in the session it became apparent 
that the Senate was the battlefield chosen 
by the opposition. They surrendered the 
House without offering the resistance of 
more than a skirmish. In the Senate, they 
marshalled what would have looked like 
an invincible host to less courageous leaders 
than Senators Russell L. Dearmont, J. G 
Morgan, D. L. Bales and Arthur G. 
Hildreth, not to mention some thirteen 
others equally loyal and courageous sup- 
porters. 


Senator Dearmont who introduced the 
income tax bill into the Senate and who as 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee assumed the leadership in its pres- 
entation can claim eredit for standing in 
the thick of the conflict at the head of his 
supporters and against an onslaught of 
attacks fierce, clever, and unscrupulous 
for fourteen days. How an individual 
ean survive what he went through is a 
miracle of physical, nervous, and mental 
endurance. Yet through it all he was 
cool, calm, courteous, and a perfect gentle. 
man. If ‘‘those whom the gods destroy, 
they first make mad’’ we can be assured 
that Senator Dearmont will long be with 
us. Genuine statesmanship characterizes 
this man who is a capable master of men 
because he is first master of himself and 
his subject. He fought the fight of faith 
for never was he sure of a majority even 
to defeat any one of the half a hundred 
amendments that were offered by the en- 
emies of the bill. Always loomed the 
danger of executive veto for it was known 
that the flat rate income tax was favored 
by the Governor even to the last. Yet in 
the face of all this discouragement Senator 
Dearmont kept fighting and smiling until 
victory came to his banner. 


Senator David L. Bales led the fight 
for the modified School Bill in the Senate. 
Perhaps no man in the state is better 
qualified from the standpoint of know!- 
edge of educational conditions than is he. 
Certainly none is more wholly devoted to 
the cause than he. The bill as it was passed 
did not represent all that he would like 
to have seen written into it. It does, 
however, represent the very best that op- 
position in the Senate and the Governor’s 
office, and the financial limitations of the 
State Treasury would allow to be passed. 
No other leader could have gotten more. 
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Senators Morgan and Hildreth did yeo- 
man’s service for both measures. They 
were firm as Gibraltar. Senator Morgan 
worked with Bales on the Education Bill 
and made valuable contributions to its 
revision. At least thirteen other Senators 


were as true as steel and to them the 
State owes its graditude. More will be 
said of them in a later issue. 

All together, the fight for right was 
won. Not completely; it never is, but en- 
couraged we are, and grateful. 


THE SCHOOL BILL 


HE SENATE Committee substitute 

school bill passed the Senate on 

April 3, by a vote of 31 to 2, one 
senator being absent at the time the vote 
was taken. The bill later passed the 
House by a vote of 118 for to 1 against. 
Ten days later it was approved by the 
Governor. 

1. It provides for a redistricting board 
of six members in each county to divide 
the county into proposed enlarged dis- 
tricts. 

2. It stipulates that these proposed 
distriets shall become operative only 
when they have been approved by the 
voters of each component district. 

3. It provides that the redistricting 
board shall cease to exist when a plan 
for enlarged districts has been formu- 
lated. 

4. It gives to consolidated districts 
now in existence the privilege of electing 
to receive aid either under the provisions 
of the new act or under the provisions of 
the old law. 

5. It requires a minimum school term 
of eight months. 

6. It guarantees to every district in 
the state, $750 for each elementary teach- 
ing unit and $1,000 for each high school 
teaching unit when that district has 
levied 20¢ or more on the $100 assessed 
valuation. 

7. It provides that wealthy districts 
which do not qualify for equalization aid 
shall continue to receive teacher and at- 
tendance quotas as at present, the latter 
at the rate of 1.3 cents a day. 

8. It provides that when the funds 
available for apportionment will permit 
the minimum guarantee to districts quali- 
fying for equalization quotas shall be 
$900 per elementary teaching unit and 
$1200 per high school teaching unit, and 
that the attendance apportionment to 


other districts shall then be at the rate 
of 2.9 cents a day. The $900 guarantee is 
conditional on the employment of a teach- 
er holding a state certificate. For county 
certificates, the guarantee is, first-grade, 
$850, second-grade, $825; third-grade, 
$800. 

9. It guarantees to each district en- 
titled to equalization aid an additional 
amount for transportation, not to exceed 
$3 per month for each pupil transported 
a distance of two miles or more. 

10. It provides for the payment of 
high school tuition for pupils residing in 
districts where no high school is main- 
tained, $50 towards each pupil’s tuition 
to be paid by the state and the remainder, 
if any, by the district in which the pupil 
resides. 

11. It extends the provisions with re- 
gard to the payment of tuition and trana- 
portation to schools supported wholly or 
in part by state funds. This applies to 
tuition and transportation for non-resi- 
dent. students in the training schools 
maintained in connection with the teach- 
ers’ colleges and the university. 

12. It changes the plan of apportion- 
ing the county foreign insurance tax fund 
so that all the money will go to school 
districts. At present, this money goes 
to school districts only when they pro- 
vide free textbooks. Under the new act, 
this money will be apportioned to school 
districts whether they furnish free text- 
books or not. If free textbooks are not 
furnished, the money will go into the 
teachers’ fund. Free textbook money will 
count as part of the minimum guarantee 
for the school year 1932-33, but not after 
that time. 

13. It guarantees to newly formed 
consolidated districts $1,000 for each 
school building abandoned as a result of 
the consolidation. 
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14. It makes provision for the closing 
of schools having an average daily at- 
tendance of fewer than 15, and for the 
transportation of the pupils to other 


’ schools, if the district requires special 


state aid in order to maintain an eight- 
months school, and if, in the judgment of 
the State Superintendent of schools, 
transportation is feasible and desirable. 

15. It prohibits districts receiving 
equalization aid from levying a tax of 
more than 20 cents without a vote of the 
taxpayers of the districts. 

16. It permits two or more districts to 
combine temporarily for school purposes, 
if the school boards concerned approve 
the combination. 

17. It provides for the transfer of pu- 


pils from one district to another when 
such transfer would make a school build- 
ing more accessible to the pupils trans. 
ferred. 

18. It gives preference to no class of 
schools in the apportionment of State 
school moneys. If there is a shortage of 
funds, the quotas calculated for all dis- 
tricts will be prorated on -a percentage 
basis. 


19. It repeals all acts and parts of 
acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
the new act. 


20. It provides that the first appor- 
tionment under the new plan shall be for 
the school year 1932-33, i. e., in August, 
1932. 


EFFECT THE NEW PLAN FOR FINANCING 
SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI WILL HAVE 
ON THE SCHOOLS OF HOPETOWN 


1. Average daily attendance of all 
Resident pupils in grades 1-8: White, 250; Negro, 40 
2. Corresponding teaching units, White, 8; Negro, 2 
3. Corresponding minimum guar- 
antee at $750 per teaching unit, White, 6000; Negro, $1500 Total, $7,500 
4. Average daily attendance of all 
resident pupils in grades 9-12: White, 110; Negro, 18 
5. Corresponding teaching units, White, 5; Negro, 1 
6. Corresponding minimum guaran- 
tee at $1,000 per teaching unit, White, $5000; Negro, $1000 Total, $6,000 
7. Average daily attendance of pupils 
transported two miles or more, 80. Cost at $27 each, $ 2,160 
8. Total minimum guarantee to district, sum of items 3, 6, and 7, 15,660 
9. Valuation of taxable property, $1,500,900, Yield of a 20-cent tax, 3,000 
10. Sum of all aids promised the district, item 8 minus item 9, 12,660 
11. Amount from county school fund last year, $ 210 
12. Amount from township school fund last year, 50 
13. Amount from R. R. and telegraph tax last year, 1,750 
14. Amount from free textbook fund last year, 650 
15. State teacher quota last year, 1,400 
16. State attendance quota last year, 980 
17. Amount from special state aids last year, except 
aids for teacher-training, vocational education, 
orphan children, and defectives, 200 
18. Total aids received last year, sum of items 11-17 5,240 
19, Additional aids promised, item 10 minus item 18, 7,420 
20. Average daily attendance of 
non-resident pupils in grades 9-12, 45. Tuition at $50 each, 2.250) 
21. Total additional money from the state, item 19 plus item 20, 9,670 
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Hopetown is an imaginary place, of 
course, and the figures used to illustrate 
the effect of the new plan on the finances 
of the district are purely hypothetical. 
The method employed, however, is one 
that can be used to determine the effect of 
the plan on the finances of any district. 
For this purpose, it is necessary merely 
to substitute for the hypothetical figures 
used in the illustration the true figures 
for the district in question. 

The basic data, which inelude only 
the average daily attendance of pupils, the 
valuation of taxable property, and the 
aids received last year, all ean be found 
in the records of the district. With the 
data at hand, the only additional infor- 
mation necessary to enable one to make 
the caleulation is the method of determin- 
ing teaching units. In determining teach- 
ing units, the average daily attendance 
for the preceding year is used, and schools 
maintained for white and negro pupils 
are regarded as separate units. Elemen- 
tary teaching units are determined on the 
basis of the average daily attendance in 
grades 1-8, and high school teaching units 
on the basis of the average daily attend- 
ance in grades 9-12; both in accordance 
with the schedules given below. 


SCHEDULE FOR DETERMINING 
ELEMENTARY TEACHING UNITS 


Average Daily Teaching 
Attendance Units 
eS ae eee ee 1 
More than 30 and not more than 60 .. 2 
More than 60 and not more than 90 .. 3 
More than 90 and not more than 120 .. 4 
More than 120 and not more than 150. 5 
More than 150 and not more than 180. 6 
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More than 180 and not more than 210 . 7 
More than 210 and not more than 240 . 8 
More than 240, 1 for each 32 or major 
fraction thereof. 


SCHEDULE FOR DETERMINING 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING UNITS 
Average Daily Teaching 
Attendance Units 
Not less than 5 nor more than 21 .... 
More than 21 and not more than 40 .. 
More than 40 and not more than 65 .. 
More than 65 and not more than 90 .. 
More than 90 and not more than 115 . 
More than 115 and not more than 140 . 
More than 140 and not more than 165 . 
More than 165, 1 for each 24 or major 

fraction thereof. 

The law provides that in no case can 
the number of teaching units allotted to 
a district exceed the number of teachers 
actually employed. 

If the district for which the ecaleula- 
tion is made is one with a relatively 
large amount of taxable wealth, item 19 
may be zero or even a negative number. 
In either case, the district fails to qualify 
for an equalization quota, and will re- 
ceive instead of an equalization quota the 
proper amounts for items 11-16 and for 
item 20. If the district is consolidated, 
it may receive also the proper amount for 
item 17, if it so elects. There is appar- 
ently no reason why any district should 
be allotted less than it has been receiv- 
ing under the old plan of apportionment. 

If the funds available for distribu- 
tion are not sufficient to pay all quotas 
in fr", then each district will receive its 
pro rata share of the funds that are dis- 
tributed. 


“1 Ole COD 





THE INCOME TAX LAW 


The income tax law passed by the General Assembly of Missouri is in the 
form of an amendment to the income tax law already on the statute books of 
the state. The exemptions and deductions allowed by the old law are not 
changed. The law provides a new schedule of rates, however, and in a gradu- 
ated income tax law rather than a flat one. 

The rates apply to taxable incomes. Taxable incomes are actual incomes 
less the exemptions and deductions allowed by the law. For individuals, the 
principal exemptions and deductions are as follows: (1) for a single person, 
$1,000; (2) for a married person, $2,000 plus $200 for each dependent person 
under 18 years of age, except the wife. 

The new rate for corporations is 2% of the taxable income. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The new rates for individuals are as follows: 


Taxable Income 


Se Gee ae ee © oka css dow ei a te We oS ass 
More than $1000 and not more than $2000 ............. 
More than $2000 and not more than $3000 ............. 
More than $3000 and not more than $5000 ............. 
More than $5000 and not more than $7000 ............. 


More than $7000 
More than $9000 


and not more than $9000 ............. 


eeoeereree ere eee e eer ee ee eeeer eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


less $ 5.00 
less $ 15.00 
less $ 30.00 
less $ 55.00 
less $ 90.00 
less $135.00 


Since there was some doubt in the minds of some of the members of the 
General Assembly as to the constitutionality of a graduated income tax in 
Missouri, there was inserted in the new law the provision that, if the gradu- 
ated rates should be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, the 
rate on all incomes of individuals should be 2%, the same as on the incomes of 


corporations. 


It is estimated that the new rates will add to the yield of the state in- 
come tax somewhere between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 annually, to begin with. 
Some competent authorities think that with improved methods of collection 
which the Law provides the additional annual income provided will reach 


$10,000,000. 

















Old Straw 


Today, I heard a pedagogue 
Commit a murder, (tho’ no sin) 

He butchered for the millionth time 
Old Mr. Formal Discipline. 


He deftly beat him to a pulp 

He knocked that ancient down and out, 
Then neatly drew and quartered him 
And put his followers to rout. 


Such bold knights-errant of today 
Commit the past to Lethe’s jail, 
And in their turn may be consigned 
By those who follow in their trail. 


With brazen confidence they tilt 
’Gainst teachers of the yesterday, 
Until we hang our heads in shame 
That we were taught in such a way. 


These naive pedagogues display 
Their pearls of knowledge o’er and o’er— 
They’ve merely gathered grains of sand 
As others have in days before. 


Is there ONE royal road to learning? 
A thousand I would here descant, 
And those who glimpse a single way 
Like blindmen and the elephant. 

—C. H. Nowlin. 
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A HISTORY PROJECT 


Miss Alice L. Athey, teacher of History in the Farber High School tells 
how an opportunity presented itself for the development of a historical ez- 


hibit and how the plan was worked out. 


We as teachers frequently are wnaware of the rich teaching resources of 
our commumty, resources that could be used to vitalize many of our subjects 
that are otherwise not so real to the student as we would like for them to be. 

Miss Athey’s project may be used in any community and it should be sug- 
gestive to teachers in other fields than History. 


HAD LONG wanted to establish a mu- 
| Fens for the benefit of the American 

History Class but I wanted the idea to 
be worked out as a elass project. Just 
how I didn’t quite see. However the op- 
portunity presented itself one day in class. 
We had been studying inventions—the 
invention of the sewing machine was dis- 
cussed and commented upon. A student 
expressed the desire to see some of the 
‘‘old time’’ machines. Thereupon a boy 
spoke up excitedly, ‘‘I know some folks 
who have an old machine made before the 
civil war. We could get it if we wanted 
tp 

Here was the opportunity I had hoped 
for. The suggestion was made that we 
ask the folks in the community who might 
have objects of interest and borrow them 
when possible and keep them on exhibi- 
tion. We didn’t try to locate objects of 
value from the standpoint of antiques 
but only those things interesting from the 
historical standpoint. The students were 
only mildly interested at first but as the 
various articles began to be collected they 
grew very enthusiastic, soon practically 
every student in high school was bringing 
in information or articles for the museum. 

The boys brought a long table and 
placed it along the wall in the history 
room. The articles were tagged with the 
name of article, name of the owner, and, 
whenever possible, the date or age of the 
article. Our first contributions included 
a wooden mortar and pestle of the type 
used to pound up spices. It had been 
used one hundred and ten years ago, a 
‘‘Blue Backed Speller’’, some old coins, 
the beads from the wedding bonnet of a 
civil war bride and a home woven coverlet 
made about 1850. 

When these things were tagged and 
exhibited on the long table the nistory 


room became the ‘‘Mecca’’ for the entire 
student body. It was crowded with in- 
terested students whenever classes were 
not in session. Daily some student 
brought in an article of interest until we 
had a large, if miscellaneous, collection. 

Since the interest in the project was 
so widespread we set apart a day for the 
students and patrons to be present. The 
students in the American History class 
took charge of the exhibit, each pupil 
being responsible for some specific part. 
They gathered all the possible informa- 
tion concerning this material from refer. 
ence books and individuals. They talked 
to the student body concerning articles 
of the exhibit. 

The students, with the cooperation of 
the patrons, managed to get together a 
really worth while collection. Not all of 
our material was so old but it was all 
interesting. It ranged in age from an 
ear ring that had been brought over in 
the ‘‘Mayflower’’ to a shell that was used 
in the world war. 

We had a cape that was worn in 1793, 
a pitcher bought in 1825, a flax hackle, 
the age of which we did not know, but 
which had been purchased at a sale by 
the great grandfather of the 70 year old 
man who loaned it to the exhibit, a sew- 
ing machine made by Wheeler and Wilson 
in 1850. 

There were old coins galore. An 1830 
fifty cent piece, a half dime, a gold 
quarter dollar made in 1856, one and two 
cent pieces and so on ad infinitum. Old 
books, ‘‘McGuffey’s Readers,’’ ‘‘Rays 
Arithmetic,’’ ‘‘Blue Back Speller,’’ ete. 
Types of old novels of the early nine- 
teenth century, ete.; types of jewelry 
worn in 1628, 1830 and 1856, a Dutch 
oven, candle mold, reaper, candle snuffer, 
bullet mold and 131 year old ladder back 
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split bottom chair. Also a sewing table 
150 years old, an old music box and a 
spinning wheel. 

Some of our material were reproduc- 
tions but most of it was authentic. We 
exhibited a miniature stage coach made 
for the covered wagon centennial and a 
copy of an old fashioned sampler. 

I believe the old fashioned quilts and 
coverlets were among the articles which 
oceasioned most interest among the girls. 
We had two blue and white coverlets 
woven by the women at that period 


(1850), a large old Rose of Sharon quilt 
made about 1856, a Log Cabin quilt, a 
Rocky Road to California and an em- 
broidered spread 130 years old. A woven 
coverlet with the name John B. Welty, 
Boonshard, Washington, 1840, woven in 
one corner. 

There were various other articles of 
varying interest and importance. 

Altogether the exhibit was decidedly 
worth while. We are planning ways and 
means of making a permanent school mu- 
seum. 


ALL STATE HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
FEATURE OF NEXT M.S. T. A. 
PROGRAM 


Professor J. L. Biggerstaff, Head of the Department of Fine Arts, of North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College makes the following announcement con- 
cerning plans for one of the most popular and helpful features of the fall 
program of the Mo. State Teachers Assoctation. 


‘‘The all-state high school orchestra, 
sponsored by the five State Teachers 
Colleges and the State University, will 
appear again on the program of the State 
Teachers Association in St. Louis this fall. 

‘‘The orchestra will be conducted this 
year by Mr. Karl E. Webb of the North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College. 
Tentative plans call for an orchestra of 
approximately 250 with the following in- 
strumentation : 


I has go 45? ss 0 e'eck 54 
Second Violins ............ 46 
Ee partied os tau dee be 38 
EE i Re Pap ae iy 30 
RE RSD ad IEEE AR 20 
es er ee 8 
Ss lel nc an oes 8 
ES i Pe ee 8 
ES ois oa Soins etm ard 8 
DE + cratedenao eo nae 6 
Tn ee ae i 8 
SD | Srna os huwevaw i 6 
ET ois elle ak a kth erace.e otek 4 
En aid kn anne oe 3 


**Performers must be bona fide high 
school students in a high school which 


maintains an orchestra of not less than 
16 members. At least one player will be 
taken from each eligible orchestra. 

“It is hoped that as many different 
high schools as possible may be represent- 
ed in the orchestra this year. Music su- 
pervisors and orchestra directors are 
asked to note the tentative program which 
follows with a view to determining what 
players they will have capable of perform- 
ing the numbers selected. 

Unfinished Symphony (First Move- 


PE Pe eee Schubert 
Minuet from Symphony in E flat 

ee gE ee oe ilies fn Mozart 
SET io Gs: d-dnutishe denis thie bn oon Handel 


Country Dance in C Major .. Beethoven 
Intermezzo (From L’Arlesienne Suite) 


Ee Re Pet Ome he eee ee ee Bizet 
Two Waltzes from Op. 39 ...... Brahms 
Country Gardens ............ Grainger 


**Schools having any of these numbers 
are urged to study them between now 
and September at which time the person- 
nel of the orchestra will be determined 
and parts mailed out to the performers. 
Further announcements will appear in a 
later issue.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


C. E. 


N A FRIDAY just before Christmas 
O some two hundred children from 

_ one of the grade schools were on 
their way to the town hall to give a 
Christmas entertainment. As the super- 
intendent of schools and the writer 
watched the procession, the following 
questions came to our minds with such 
potency and persistency that we found 
ourselves voicing them: How many of 
these children have emotional stability? 
How many of them are practically free 
from such maladjustments as sullenness, 
pouting, periods of moroseness, temper 
outbursts, hates, jealousies, and other 
emotional instabilities that are too deep- 
ly hidden for us teachers to note? Are 
not these emotional quirks robbing the 
children now of much happiness and also 
paving the way for adult unhappiness, 
mental unbalance, and the development 
of a weak, vacillating personality? If 
such emotional instabilities are possessed 
by practically all children in varying de- 
grees, and if these blighting traits are 
allowed to develop for a number of years, 
will they not be as great determiners of 
adult failure and unhappiness as are cer- 
tain shortcomings in academic subjects? 
Are we teachers trained to diagnose these 
emotional defects as accurately and zeal- 
ously as we are the arithmetic, language, 
spelling, and reading defects? How can 
we get teachers and school administrators 
to feel the significance of the above ob- 
servations? What knowledges and skills 
should a teacher strive to acquire if she 
is to sueceed in developing mental bal- 
ance, and stability of emotional life in 
children ? 

Would not such courses as Educational 
Guidance, Mental Hygiene, and Voca- 
tional Guidance suggest to teachers and 
administrators those fundamental prin- 
ciples, those knowledges and skills so ab- 
solutely necessary for the wholesome 
guidance of the vast majority of pupils 
who may be experiencing certain mental 
and emotional disturbances? 

For the past three months the writer 
has been collecting data from certain high 
school principals, grade principals, and 
advisers of boys and girls from some 200 
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schools in 7 states of the Mississippi val- 
ley. A few of the more urgent problems 
taken verbatim from the correspondence 
with these principals and advisers are 
listed below: 

1. In our estimation the biggest guid- 
ance problems with which we have to deal 
are those moral and conduct problems 
which are the result of undesirable social 
contacts outside of school. Most of this, 
is, of course, due to the lack of intelligent 
parental supervision of the time outside 
of school. 

2. The next largest guidance problem 
at school is that of detecting and prevent- 
ing social maladjustments and unsatisfac- 
tory attitudes toward school life. We 
have so little time to do constructive work 
along these lines because so much time is 
consumed in corrective work after the 
maladjustment has developed. The ques- 
tion is how to organize the guidance ac- 
tivities in the Home Room and through 
the various extra-curricular activities as 
well as through individual counselling so 
as to prevent such maladjustments. 

3. Our third largest problem is to de- 
velop right moral standards and stand- 
ards of good citizenship in spite of the 
fact that the child’s standards are so often 
broken down by the discovery of insin- 
eerity or actual immorality on the part of 
his parents or others of prominence in the 
community who should be recognized as 
examples or ideals. 

4. Sex relations—prevalence of famili- 
arities. 

5. The adolescent who is interested only 
in the opposite sex, or worse, one member 
of the opposite sex. 

6. A boy of 75 I. Q. who wishes to take 
subjects leading to college entrance. His 
parents are leading citizens in the com- 
munity. He has interests in shop subjects 
but his parents are interested in a ‘‘ white 
eellar’’ future. How can the two be har- 
monized ? 

7. What should be done with a 16 year 
old (I. Q. —75) who has finished the ninth 
grade of the junior high school by carry- 
ing a special program but who is doomed 


Continued on page 218 
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split bottom chair. Also a sewing table 
150 years old, an old music box and a 
spinning wheel. 

Some of our material were reproduc- 
tions but most of it was authentic. We 
exhibited a miniature stage coach made 
for the covered wagon centennial and a 
copy of an old fashioned sampler. 

I believe the old fashioned quilts and 
coverlets were among the articles which 
occasioned most interest among the girls. 
We had two blue and white coverlets 
woven by the women at that period 
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(1850), a large old Rose of Sharon quilt 
made about 1856, a Log Cabin quilt, a 
Rocky Road to California and an em- 
broidered spread 130 years old. A woven 
coverlet with the name John B. Welty, 
Boonshard, Washington, 1840, woven in 
one corner. 

There were various other articles of 
varying interest and importance. 

Altogether the exhibit was decidedly 
worth while. We are planning ways and 
means of making a permanent school mu- 
seum. 


ALL STATE HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
FEATURE OF NEXT M. S. T. A. 
PROGRAM 


Professor J. L. Biggerstaff, Head of the Department of Fine Arts, of North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College makes the following announcement con- 
cerning plans for one of the most popular and helpful features of the fall 
program of the Mo. State Teachers Association. 


‘The all-state high school orchestra, 
sponsored by the five State Teachers 
Colleges and the State University, will 
appear again on the program of the State 
Teachers Association in St. Louis this fall. 

‘‘The orchestra will be conducted this 
year by Mr. Karl E. Webb of the North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College. 
Tentative plans call for an orchestra of 
approximately 250 with the following in- 
strumentation : 


re eer 54 
Second Violins ............ 46 
I 8 a 38 
ee 6 Sa 30 
a See a 20 
GEESE a ae ere 8 
as i at 8 
I ee Ee a 8 
SRST ia a ae ce 8 
EE 9 othe cauaatonaa 6 
ee ck Ne ie wi 8 
CE ES SP eee 6 
iin cdi dine ass oe 408 4 
es ee Se og 3 


‘‘Performers must be bona fide high 
school students in a high school which 


maintains an orchestra of not less than 
16 members. At least one player will be 
taken from each eligible orchestra. 

“Tt is hoped that as many different 
high schools as possible may be represent- 
ed in the orchestra this year. Music su- 
pervisors and orchestra directors are 
asked to note the tentative program which 
follows with a view to determining what 
players they will have capable of perform- 
ing the numbers selected. 

Unfinished Symphony (First Move- 


SE iaeud a kitder te Opa widiedes ane Schubert 
Minuet from Symphony in E flat 

SE Saks knee wied Kawciceits Mozart 
SOE oa dc cemniaewhneeddewae Handel 


Country Dance in C Major .. Beethoven 
Intermezzo (From L’Arlesienne Suite) 


pin ied es ehmuida Uhh see tise 4 Bizet 
Two Waltzes from Op. 39 ...... Brahms 
Country Gardens ............ Grainger 


**Schools having any of these numbers 
are urged to study them between now 
and September at which time the person- 
nel of the orchestra will be determined 
and parts mailed out to the performers. 
Further announcements will appear in a 
later issue.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


C. E. GERMANE 


N A FRIDAY just before Christmas 
QO some two hundred children from 

one of the grade schools were on 
their way to the town hall to give a 
Christmas entertainment. As the super- 
intendent of schools and the writer 
watched the procession, the following 
questions came to our minds with such 
potency and persistency that we found 
ourselves voicing them: How many of 
these children have emotional stability? 
How many of them are practically free 
from such maladjustments as sullenness, 
pouting, periods of moroseness, temper 
outbursts, hates, jealousies, and other 
emotional instabilities that are too deep- 
ly hidden for us teachers to note? Are 
not these emotional quirks robbing the 
children now of much happiness and also 
paving the way for adult unhappiness, 
mental unbalance, and the development 
of a weak, vacillating personality? if 
such emotional instabilities are possessed 
by practically all children in varying de- 
grees, and if these blighting traits are 
allowed to develop for a number of years, 
will they not be as great determiners of 
adult failure and unhappiness as are cer- 
tain shortcomings in academic subjects? 
Are we teachers trained to diagnose these 
emotional defects as accurately and zeal- 
ously as we are the arithmetic, language, 
spelling, and reading defects? How can 
we get teachers and school administrators 
to feel the significance of the above ob- 
servations? What knowledges and skills 
should a teacher strive to acquire if she 
is to sueceed in developing mental bal- 
ance, and stability of emotional life in 
children ? 

Would not such courses as Educational 
Guidance, Mental Hygiene, and Voca- 
tional Guidance suggest to teachers and 
administrators those fundamental prin- 
ciples, those knowledges and skills so ab- 
solutely necessary for the wholesome 
guidance of the vast majority of pupils 
who may be experiencing certain mental 
and emotional disturbances? 

For the past three months the writer 
has been collecting data from certain high 
school principals, grade principals, and 
advisers of boys and girls from some 200 


schools in 7 states of the Mississippi val- 
ley. A few of the more urgent problems 
taken verbatim from the correspondence 
with these principals and advisers are 
listed below: 

1. In our estimation the biggest guid- 
ance problems with which we have to deal 
are those moral and conduct problems 
which are the result of undesirable social 
contacts outside of school. Most of this, 
is, of course, due to the lack of intelligent 
parental supervision of the time outside 
of school. 

2. The next largest guidance problem 
at school is that of detecting and prevent- 
ing social maladjustments and unsatisfac- 
tory attitudes toward school life. We 
have so little time to do constructive work 
along these lines because so much time is 
consumed in corrective work after the 
maladjustment has developed. The ques- 
tion is how to organize the guidance ac- 
tivities in the Home Room and through 
the various extra-curricular activities as 
well as through individual counselling so 
as to prevent such maladjustments. 

3. Our third largest problem is to de- 
velop right moral standards and stand- 
ards of good citizenship in spite of the 
fact that the child’s standards are so often 
broken down by the discovery of insin- 
cerity or actual immorality on the part of 
his parents or others of prominence in the 
community who should be recognized as 
examples or ideals. 

4. Sex relations—prevalence of famili- 
arities. 

5. The adolescent who is interested only 
in the opposite sex, or worse, one member 
of the opposite sex. 

6. A boy of 75 I. Q. who wishes to take 
subjects leading to college entrance. His 
parents are leading citizens in the com- 
munity. He has interests in shop subjects 
but his parents are interested in a ‘‘white 
eellar’’ future. How can the two be har- 
monized ? 

7. What should be done with a 16 year 
old (I. Q. —75) who has finished the ninth 
grade of the junior high school by carry- 
ing a special program but who is doomed 


Continued on page 218 
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Special Train To Los Angeles 


To Members and Friends of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


GREETINGS: 


The Missouri Delegation to the Annual Convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Los Angeles, California, June 27 to July 3rd, 1931, 
has selected the Missouri Pacifie Lines—D. & R. G. W.—Southern Pacific 
Lines as the official route. 


A special train consisting of latest type Pullman, dining and observation 
ears will leave St. Louis and Kansas City, Tuesday, June 23, and operate 
via the Scenic Route through Royal Gorge and Colorado Rockies, thence 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco, arriving Los Angeles morning of June 
27th. Stops will be made at interesting points enroute including Pikes Peak 
territory, Royal Gorge, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, and San Francisco. 


The Missouri Association extends to all delegates and friends and other 
States a cordial invitation to join their party and travel with them on this 
deluxe special, via the Scenic cool route to California. Arrangements will be 
gladly made to handle on this train any sleeping cars originating at other 
points. 


Requests for sleeping car space or further information should be made 
promptly to F. W. Burkett, Traveling Passenger Agent, Missouri Pacifie Lines, 
St. Louis, Mo., or the undersigned. Full information relative to rates, Hotels, 
and diverse return routes will be promptly furnished. 


Low round trip Summer Tourist rates will be effective with final return 
limit of October 31st. 


Our train will be accompanied by an experienced railroad representative 
and nothing will be left undone to assure a safe, comfortable and pleasant 
trip. It will pass through many important cities and interesting points of 
the West, some of which are described on the following pages. 

E. M. Carter, Secy. M. S. T. A. 
Thos. J. Walker, State Director N. E. A. 


and Editor School and Community 
Columbia, Mo. 
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and Colorado Springs 
o Salt Lake 





Crossing Great Salt Lake 


AST plains of western Kansas and 
jo we approach Pikes Peak and Colo- 
ith their thrills of scenic wonder. Then 
Gorge and Tennessee pass, among the 
n 10,000 feet elevation. Down thru 





Royal Gorge 





Salt Lake City 





The Mormon Temple 


HIS IS the city of entrancing beauty and never fail- 
- ing interest. The center of the Mormon civilization, 

whose history is filled with romance and religion, ad- 
venture and heroism. The Temple Square, the Tabernacle, 
the many interesting relics of pioneer days, the marvelous 
cleanliness of the street with fountains on every corner 
and streams of limpid purity coursing down its principle 
streets. No matter what you have seen or what you may 
see, it is doubtful if you have or will experience a time 
so filled with historic and scenic thrill as Salt Lake City 
will furnish. 


S WE LEAVE this place for San Francisco we will 
A cross that wonder of the world, the great inland sea, 

Salt Lake, by train, where for thirty miles the train 
skims the surface of the water. In the midst of its 2000 
square miles of placid surface, its thousands of aquatic 
birds, its varying colors, its surrounding mountains 
an indescribable experience is furnished. 


HROUGH AMERICAN RIVER Canyon whose beauty 
-_ must be seen to be appreciated we preceed on our way 

to San Francisco, a city by the sea but also a city set 
on hills, a city with only one “drawback”— it’s hard to 
leave. Space will not permit even the enumeration of the 
many interesting sights in and near San Francisco, fortun- 
ately their fame makes mention unnecessary. From San 
Francisco our train will pass through a most interesting 
region much of which will be through temptingly beautiful 
fruit farms and in part along the coast of the blue Pacific. 


School and Community 
Columbia, Missouri 


Please send to the following address the complete 
itinerary of the special train to Los Angeles. 
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to failure if he enters regular classes of a 
senior high school? 

8. Thrift—general attitude of waste- 
fulness with regard to treatment of per- 
sonal as well as school property. 

9. Fraternities versus scholastic stand- 
ing. 
10. Problem of mercenary parents who 
insist on their children holding evening 
jobs while going to school. 

11. Helping pupils who are having dif- 
ficulty staying in school on account of fi- 
nancial stress or other home conditions. 

12. Financial problems related to cloth- 
ing, school supplies, and sometimes relat- 
ing to family budgets where children’s 
aid is needed in supporting family. 

13. Keeping private business colleges 
from luring our boys and girls away at 
the end of the eighth grade. 

14. Getting the business world to see 
that it has just as much responsibility as 
the school has in trying to hold the boy 
and helping him become adjusted instead 
of ‘‘tying a can to his tail.’’ 

15. Guiding pupils who wish to change 
subjects. 

16. Teaching pupils effective study hab- 
its for the various subjects. 

17. Causes of scholastic failure and rem- 
edies for the same. 

18. Getting high school teachers to try 
ways and means of keeping their pupils 
in school instead of flunking so many of 
them. 

19. Bringing together test materials, 
school marks, teacher judgments, paren- 
tal judgment, and outlook on life as a 
guide to educational planning. 

20. Regulation and administration of 
hobby and special interest clubs. 

21. What shall be done for the boy: 

1. Who is not interested in school 
work but is intensely interested in 
something outside of school—avia- 
tion, for example? 

2. Who is very lazy and is willing to 
let others carry all responsibility 
for his future? 

3. Who is erratic, lacks self-control 
to a high degree, is always doing 
some fool thing, and then wonder- 
ing why he did it? 
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4. Who has ability, but is too much 
of an individualist to get along 
with his teachers or his celass- 
mates? 

The liar, coward, thief. (Only 2% 
of our boys are in this class but 
they are started on a criminal 
career. ) 

22. What administrative procedure 
shall we adopt with reference to person- 
nel in a guidance program? That is, shall 
we depend upon one or two specialists to 
act as advisers or shall we release for one 
or two periods each day some 10 or 12 
of our 54 High School faculty, who be- 
eause of their temperament and training 
know how to gain the confidence of high 
school students? 

23. What shall be the daily time allot- 
ment for pupil guidance and personality 
enrichment ? 

24. What shall be the nature of the 
course of study or the type of extra-eur- 
ricular activity in a guidance program? 

25. Should we stress helping pupils di- 
rectly or indirectly to develop the stable 
character? 

26. Shall we make an analysis of sev- 
eral occupations with regard to personal 
characteristics and academic vocational 
training needed in those occupations or 
shall we just give vocational information 
since this machine age is likely to have 
removed a demand for certain skilled 
workers at about the time we have the 
students prepared? 

27. What importance shall we attach to 
aptitude tests and what are the most re- 
liable ones to use? 

When one reads the above problems 
thoughtfully, he realizes how fundamen- 
tally and inextricably their solutions are 
tied up with the child’s suecess and hap- 
piness now and in maturity. We ean not 
either ignore or neglect attacking these 
guidance problems intelligently and sym- 
pathetically much longer. 

Educational guidance is infinitely more 
than vocational guidance, significant as 
the latter certainly is. To the under- 
standing teacher, guidance becomes not 
only a philosophy of education, but a 
science and an art aimed consciously and 
intelligently toward helping pupils be- 
come happy and successful participants in 
the world’s work. A guidance program 
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aims at nothing less than the complete 
development of the child’s potentialities 
for physical, mental, emotional and spir- 
itual growth. Nor is this program of 
guidance inaugurated in the high school, 
but rather is it begun in the kindergarten, 
and carried throughout the child’s formal 
educational career. 

Specifically, how can the teacher take 
hold of this guidance problem? The way 
a child meets his daily life situations or 
problems determines his character and 
success, not only as a child, but as an 
adult. Guidance, then, at all those points 
in the life situations of the child where 
wrong choices and inadequate adjust- 
ments are likely to be made becomes the 
school’s opportunity and obligation. Life 
situations may roughly be classified as 
those pertaining to work, leisure, health, 
and social experiences. Helping the child 
make wholesome adjustments daily to 
these four types of life experiences would 
go far toward helping him acquire those 
knowledges, attitudes, and skills so nec- 
essary for happy, and eventful partici- 
pation in life. 

The writer is trying to collect data 


Number 
17—Billy Gene and His Friends (Lynch) 
82—Fun at Sunnyside Farm (Minor) 
124—Land of Make-Believe (Ketchum, Rice) 
141—Little World Children (Scantlebury) 
143——Magic Boat (Wright) 
267—-Wags and Woofie (Aldredge, McKee) 
268—A Week with Andy (Pitman, Dearborn) 
414—How the Indians Lived (Dearborn) 
Our Story Readers (Kirk, Van Heyde, 
Orr) 
Orr) 173—First Book, 174—Sec- 
ond, 495—Third 
503—Peter’s Wonderful Adventure (Murphy) 
521—Road to Citizenship (Dearborn) 
535—Seven Little Sisters (Andrews) 
635—-Boys and Girls of Colonial 
(Mulliken) 
636—Boys of the Ages (Scales) 
669—Cotton and Other Useful Fibers (Allen) 
720—Swift’s Gulliver's Travels (Robinson) 
722—Dodge’s Hans Brinker (Lowe) 


Times 


Ginn and Company 
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‘On the Missouri Pupils’ Reading Circle List 


Order from Mr. E. M. Carter, Secretary of Pupils’ Reading Circle 
and Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Columbia, Missouri 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
i 
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from all available sources for a syllabus 
on Educational Guidance. This syllabus 
will emphasize two aspects of guidance 
only: (1) What are the most crucial and 
frequently occurring problems of guid- 
ance in our school, home, and community 
life? and (2) What principles, proce- 
dures, and literature can be best utilized 
by the school, home, and community 
agencies to insure a wholesome guidance 
program? It is hoped that the readers 
of this article will cooperate by sending 
in a list of those guidance problems most 
common and crucial in their respective 
communities. Such a piece of coopera- 
tive endeavor would go far toward the 
producing of a syllabus and bulletin which 
ought to be suggestive of right guidance 
practices for any community. 





What you are to be, you are now becoming. 
—CAMERON BECK. 


Live for something, have a purpose, 
And that purpose keep in view; 
Drifting like a helpless vessel, 
Thou canst ne’er to life be true. 
—Rosert WHITAKER. 


Number 
730—Spyri’s Heidi (Dole) 
738—How the Old World Found the New 
(Barnard, Tall, Gambrill) 
775—Alcott’s Little Women (Warner) 
786—Moccasined Feet (Wolfschlager) 
788—Spyri's Moni, the Goat Boy (Kunz) 
791—Music Stories for Boys and Girls (Cross) 
800—Our Country (Coddington and Long) 
814—Collodi’s Pinocchio (Cramp) 
815—Pinocchio’s Visit to America (Patri) 
835—Real Stories from Our History (Faris) 
841—Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Trent) 
882—Wyss’ Swiss Family Robinson (Stick- 
ney) 
883—Ten Boys (Andrews) 
903—Kingsley’s Water Babies (Stickney) 
938—Baron Munchausen’'s Narrative (Bying- 


ton) 
1131—Our Cereal Grains (Allen) 
1229—Wilderness Adventures (Underwood) 
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e ATE in June, 1931, there will be great 
- in the far-flung ranks of the N. 
E. A. Great expectations and a vast 
packing of bags will preface departure of 
a several thousand delegates to the annual 
Convention at Los Angeles from June 28th 
to July 3rd. 
Les Angeles, colorful melting pot and 
. human magnet, will be an experience in it- 
self. Once there the make-believe of Holly- 
wood, the mellow dignity of the old Span- 
ish missions, or the grandeur of Yosemite 
will pull and tug for your leisure moments. 
e The broad beaches and surf-whitened head- 
lands of the Pacific will be calling you all 
the way from the Mexican border and San 
Diego, northward to fascinating San Fran- 
@ cisco’s Golden Gate. 
But what of those precious days en route? 
Have you given thought to filling their every 


unrelenting moment with its quota of inter- 
esting things seen and done and learned? 
@ The journey to or from California, via the 
Santa Fe, can be made in its own right a 
joyous education in the immensity that is 
America. a 
The Santa Fe way from Kansas City to Los 
@ Angeles is the shortest, by many miles. 
It is the only railroad direct to the rim of 
that indescribable spectacle—the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona. 
And only via Santa Fe—through its com- 
* fortable Indian-detour side trips by motor— 
can one conveniently visit these prehistoric 
ruins, age-old inhabited Indian pueblos, 
quaint Mexican mountain settlements and 
scenic marvels that are the hidden glory of 
our Far Southwest. 
@ Mail Coupon 
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G. W. Hagenbuch, D.P.A. 

719 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 

Please mail folders checked below: 

{] California Picture ‘Book {] The Indian-detours 
{] Grand Canyon Outings {] N. E. A. Folder 


[] All-Expense Tours 
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Program of Interest to Rural 


Schools 


President Invites Each County 
Superintendent to Attend 
Los Angeles Convention. 


ments ever attempted by educators 
to stimulate interest in rural schools 
and progress in country life will begin 
at the sixty-ninth annual convention of 
the National Education Association at 
Los Angeles, June 27-July 4, 1931. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, President of the National Edu- 
cation Association and Superintendent of 
Schools at Atlanta, Georgia, a program 
is being prepared with special emphasis 
upon the topic, ‘‘Improvement of Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Rural Children.’’ 


President Sutton has extended a special 
invitation to every county superintendent 
in the nation to attend this convention, 
and to plan to have his county rep- 
resented in addition by one classroom 
teacher from the rural schools. This in- 
vitation, issued after extensive travel 
throughout the United States in which 
President Sutton has been organizing 
groups of teachers and patrons of the 
schools for more enthusiastic service in 
agricultural communities, has been widely 
accepted. 

President Sutton himself was reared 
on a cotton plantation in Georgia. He 
began his professional career as a teacher 
in a rural community. The experiences 
and associations of his youth have given 
him a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of rural life. He is urging 
equalization of funds for school support 
which will provide farm boys and girls 
at least the minimum educational op- 
portunity which is now being provided 
for the children of urban centers. He 
urges that county superintendents be 
selected by boards constituted to examine 
their qualifications instead of by ballot 
on the basis of popularity or political 
affiliation. He advocates increased quali- 
fications of rural teachers, the adoption 
of health programs, the consolidation of 


Ox OF THE MOST significant move- 
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units of administration, and courses of 
study adapted to the present and future 
needs of boys and girls on the farm. 

For the consideration of these prob- 
lems, President Sutton has invited editors 
of agricultural publications, rural soci- 
ologists, editors of the rural press, and 
other leaders of country life to meet with 
the representatives of rural schools, pro- 
fessors of rural education in colleges and 
universities, and other leaders in Ameri- 
ean education at the convention which 
will assemble at Los Angeles next sum- 
mer. 

The pinch of the financial crisis, the 
great drought, and other economic ad- 
versities of agriculture are threatening 
not only the efficiency but the very ex- 
istence of rural schools in some states. 
It is proposed in one state to close the 
doors of the schools for a year. In 
another, the fundamental tax provision 
for school purposes was repealed by the 
legislature without substituting any ad- 
ditional means of paying for the educa- 
tion of the children. At no time for many 
years has the public needed to show such 
great concern for the future of its schools. 


Many laymen will meet at the Los 
Angeles Convention to contribute their 
advice and counsel in the problem of for- 
warding the interests of the farm schools. 
Business clubs, women’s clubs, news- 
papers, granges, and other organizations 
are aiding county superintendents in 
their efforts to have the county rep- 
resented by at least one classroom teacher 
in the coming meeting. 

At the suggestion of editors of rural. 
publications, the headquarters staff of 
the National Education Association is 
collecting news of important movements 
in rural education for the information of 
the public. These announcements and ex- 
pressions of opinion are being sent to 
teachers and school officers who have 
been appointed directors of public in- 
formation in hundreds of counties 
throughout the nation. These local 
leaders will assist those newspapers and 
magazines interested in promoting the 
welfare of country life to secure the ma- 
terial for publication which will be ef- 
fective in arousing a recognition of the 
need for unusual effort at this critical 
time. 








furnished reception lobby. 











Columbia’s Finest Apartment Building 
Available for Teachers Attending 
Summer Session. 


Two blocks from University Campus. 


three rooms—efliciency type. 
Each apartment has Private Bath and Kitchenette. 
Halls and Stairway heavily carpeted. Handsomely 


BRING YOUR FAMILY TO COLUMBIA 
THIS SUMMER 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES FOR SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION. 


One, two or 
Completely furnished. 








For full information address 


THE BELVEDERE 


110 Metropolitan Bldg., Columbia, Missouri. 
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HERE ARE, at the moment, 342 
parent education groups in opera- 
tion in this state under the direction 
of the Missouri Branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
membership runs from 10 to 100. When 
we consider what this means as to time 
and effort on the part of parents in these 
groups, many of which are in rural dis- 
tricts where getting about is often a great 
effort, and home help is insufficient, one 
must be quite sure that the effort these 
pre-school, grade school and high school 
groups are putting forth to get the in- 
formation about their children that they 
feel they need, is repaid in something 
really helpful. At the recent meeting of 
the State Teachers Association, the value 
of this parent education was canvassed 
from three angles, the promoter’s, the 
school’s and the parent’s. The session of 
the Parent Teacher Department in the 
State Association was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held, and was attended by 
many parents, teachers, principals and 
superintendents of schools. A state su- 
perintendent from an adjoining state was 
an enthusiastic recipient of what was al- 
most a new idea of possibilities. 
The following is the testimony given by 
a parent-recipient as to how she had been 
helped by her attendance on a parent edu- 
eation group. Mrs. Horace Lamberton is 
a college graduate, had been a teacher in 
high schools, had had a full course in 
psychology, and is an unusually intelli- 
gent woman; but none of this had availed 
to make her the good mother she meant 
to be. Listen to her story and decide if 
she was not a better mother, a better 
school patron, and a better wife for hav- 
ing attended a parent education class 
whose programs were based on the Sys- 
tematized Programs of the State Branch. 
‘“We have a mother in one of our 
groups who is very anxious to learn the 
best methods of handling her children, 
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IS PARENT EDUCATION IN MISSOURI EF. 
FECTIVE AND DESIRABLE FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE PARENT 
RECIPIENT? 


By Mrs. E. R. Weeks, State Chairman of Parent Education, Missouri Branch 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 












and who is often much concerned about 
their behavior. She was in the habit of 
remarking, ‘I know I have the worst chil- 
dren in the world.’ But she has been 
coming to the group long enough to get 
a notion that perhaps the fault is not 
wholly in the children. She decided to 
take her problems to a consultation with 
Dr. Edward Swan, the noted psychiatrist, 
who was in the city temporarily. Some 
one asked her if she intended to tell the 
Doctor that she had the worst children in 
the world. ‘No indeed,’ said she. ‘In- 
tend to say that I have the best children, 
but they have the darndest mother in 
the world.’ She had learned her big 
lesson. 

‘*T think this story illustrates in a some- 
what slangy way, the key note of what 
parent education is doing for us. We 
used to think that it is all a problem of 
training the child; but we are learning 
now that it is not so much child training 
that we need, as it is parent training. 
This great need for parent training is be- 
ing met here in Missouri, by our parent 
education work. I know I am speaking 
for hundreds of parents who are just as 
grateful for it as I am. 

‘*My three boys were all in school be- 
fore I had an opportunity of joining a 
group for the study of parents’ problems. 
During their pre-school years, a number 
of rather serious problems had come up 
which eaused me a reat deal of worry 
and anxiety. The h:rder I tried to ad- 
just these conflicting conditions, the more 
trouble we seemed to have, and the more 
discouraged I became at the failure I was 
making of this job of motherhood. Re- 
ports of their conduct at school added to 
my worry. 

*‘T surely needed help of some kind, 
and when a pre school parent’s group 
was formed in our school, I joined, al- 
though I did not think pre school work 
could help much with grade school chil- 
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dren. However, from the very first, it 
was a real help~-in straightening out my 
problems, and it surely marked the be- 
ginning of a change in our home life. It 
showed me how to look for the cause 
of the trouble, and how best to handle it, 
when found. Let me give a homely il- 
lustration. The other day, I reached for 
a brush that hangs on a hook under a 
shelf in my kitchen. I gave it a jerk; it 
seemed to be caught on the hook. I 
jerked it again and pulled it several dif- 
ferent ways, but could not get it off the 
hook. Finally I stooped just a little and 
looked under the shelf. One glance told 
me just how I could have turned the 
brush to lift it off the hook quite easily. 
Now, I had been doing just such things 
with my children. I had been jerking, 
pulling and twisting them, trying so hard 
to get the right results, when, all the 
time, if I had only known how to stoop ) 
over a little to their level, and look for | 
the things that were causing the trouble, / 
I eould have adjusted them so easily be- 
fore they became serious. Instead of 
wasting so much time worrying over my 
children’s behavior, I began to look for 


the cause, and to adjust or remove it, in- 
stead of punishing for the result. 

*‘Of course, I soon found out that be- 
fore I could hope to change the behavior 
of my children, I must change myself in 
many ways. A mother was scolding her 
little girl angrily when the little one 
suddenly stamped her foot and cried, 
‘Mother, I don’t like your face!’ The 
mother’s first impulse was furiousness, 
but fortunately she had a moment’s 
pause, and could then say quietly, ‘I 
don’t believe I like it either. I guess I’d 
better change it.’ And I began to realize 
that some times I had better change my 
face, and my voice, and my habits and 
attitudes. And the wonderful thing 
about it was that as I changed, my chil- 
dren began to change. 

***O, wad some power the giftie gie us 


To see our sel’s as children see us.’ 


‘‘Now, when I first faced all these 
new adjustments, I felt that I could not 
make them alone, that Father must help 
too. But Father, in our home, is away 
all week, only home on Sunday; and 
since he had been with the boys so little, 











NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 


Located on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. A \ake large enough to 
give the temperature of a Jake resort 
and a cool campus for study. Located 
in and near Chicago. The greatmetrop- 
olis offers unexcelled opportunities for 
profitable recreation. ‘‘To Know Chi- 
cago is an Education in itself.” 


Make certain of your promotion 
by obtaining university credit in 
the many courses offered by the 
various colleges: 


Liberal Arts Education Music 
Sciences Journalism Speech 
Literatures Commerce Law 


Courses in education designed 
for your need: Principals, Deans, 
Supervisors, Superintendents and 
Teachers in High Schools, Elemen- 
tary Schools and Special Subjects 
find courses to meet your need. 


Faculty composed of distin- 
guished teachers. Eminent regular 
members of Northwestern faculty 
and outstanding visiting professors 
compose the Summer Faculty. 


Form Your Own Congenial Group and 
Come Prepared to Enjoy Lake Michi- 
gan, Chicago and Your Summer at 
Northwestern. 








Write for bulletin to Room 110, University Hall, Summer Session, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois... Summer Session begins June 22 and ends 
August 15, except for courses in Music and Speech, which end July 31. 
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and since in our busy Sunday there had 
never seemed time when we could talk 
things over quietly, he really had not 
realized just what my problems were, 
nor how serious they had become. I 
now felt that the time had come when 
in justice to both him and the boys, 1 
must make opportunity. Since the Sun- 
day School hour was the only time dur- 
ing the day when the boys were away, 
I resigned as teacher of a class that I 
loved dearly, in order that we might have 
time to talk over our problems together, 
and to work out plans for straightening 
them out. For several months we used 
this time in this way, and it proved a 
great help to me, to the children and to 
their father. Father and the boys soon 
began to know each other better. He 
found more time to visit with them, to 
learn their interests, and to make helpful 


suggestions and plans. Together we be- 
gan to realize the help which parent edu- 
eation had given us and the mistake I 
had made in trying to work things out 
alone. 


‘*T wish to pay tribute here to the leader 


of our pre school group; Mrs. J. J. Roth, 
who stood by me during my troublous 
time of making myself, my children and 
my home over, with all sorts of helpful 
suggestions made outside of her talks in 
the group. I know that members of other 
groups have the same thankfulness to 
their leaders. We feel so glad to know 
that all over the state other groups are 
using the simple helpful talks that our 
speakers are giving us. It makes a bond 
of helpfulness between ys and all other 
parents whose problems are surely the 
same as ours. We know, too, that what 
we are trying to do with ourselves and 
our children, will make the work of the 
teachers of our children, not less, but 
easier and more productive. 

‘‘The above are only a few of the ways 
in which the study groups have helped 
me. I wish all Missouri parents of young 
children could look on these parent edu- 
eation groups as keys to help them un- 
lock the doors to a more sympathetic, un 
derstanding, and helpful outlook on their 
problems. ”’ 
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Combine Recreation and Serious Study in the Heart of the Rockie at the 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 





FOR SUMMER STUDY: 


Location on one of the great trans- 
continental railroad lines — easy 
access to all parts of the country. 

Climatic conditions are exceptional] 
—one may study without strain. 

Recreational opportunities of many 
different kinds are offered—finest 
swimming pool west of the Missis- 
sippi River, week-end trips to 
scenic regions in the Rockies, 
fishing unexcelled. 

Sports—tennis, golf, baseball, horse- 
back riding, hiking—open to al) 
students. 

Resources of a complete univer. ity 
on one campus—eminent faculty 
offer instruction. 

Small classes—opportunity to be- 
come personally acquainted with 
instructors. 

Science courses in their natural 
setting—Summer Camp in Medi- 
cine Bow Forest. 

Cost not exorbitant—living expenses 

and fees within ability of teach- 
ers. 
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$301,000 


added to estates of Mis- 
souri Teachers by M. S. 
T. A. Group Insurance 
in 4 years. 


AN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


INCE the beginning of Group 

Insurance in the Missouri State 

Teachers Association, June 1, 
1927, 74 teachers holding this in- 
surance have either died cr become 
permanently disabled and as a result 
their estates have been benefited to 
the extent of $301,000. 


These teachers were thoughtful of 
others. As a result their relatives in 
part dependent upon them were bene- 
fited. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE 
ABOUT THIS INSURANCE 
THAT YOUR ASSOCIATION 
HAS PROVIDED FOR YOU? 























Home of the M. S. T. A. Group Insurance 
Columbia, Mo. 


AN OBLIGATION 


VERY Missouri teacher has either 

a dependent or someone to whom 

he or she is obligated, yet .of the 
23,700 teachers in Missouri, only 
2800 have actually taken out this in- 
surance. The cost of the insurance is 
very low. A $1000 policy will cost 
you $7.00 a year—$5000 will cost 
you $31. Intermediate amounts in 
proportion. 


Nothing is surer than death. 
Nothing is safer than this insurance. 


Write E. M. Carter, Secy. M. S. 
T. A., Box 351, Columbia, Missouri, 
for free application blank and full 
information. 
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OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS 


By Thelma Harrison Lacy. 


The Effect of home life and outside activities on pupil scholarship as shown 
in a survey made in Senior High School, Kirksville, Missouri. 


NE OF THE MOST frequent excuses 

given by pupils today for not getting 

certain assigned lessons is, ‘‘I didn’t 
have time.’’ We who are teachers know 
that clubs, athletics and many other types 
of school activities are forever demand 
ing the time of our pupils. However, too 
often we fail to realize that some of these 
pupils are also very busily engaged in 
affairs outside of school. What are some 
of these activities in which high school 
pupils participate ? 

The writer has felt for some time that 
it would be to the advantage of teachers 
to know more about the home life and 
outside activities of their pupils. With 
this in mind, a survey was made recently 
of the pupils in the Senior High School 
of Kirksville, Missouri. Satisfactory data 
was secured from 372 pupils of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. 

The general purpose of this survey was 
to find out something of the home life, 
and outside activities of the pupils and 
to note how such home life and activity 
affected the scholarship of the pupil at 
school. More specifically stated, the pur- 
poses were :— 

1. To determine certain features of the 
home life. : 

2. To find out the nature and extent 
of pupil activity outside of school. 

3. To note the effect of home and out- 
side activity on pupil scholarship. 

The questionnaire method was used to 
get the data. The pupils were asked to 
answer as honestly as possible because 
the survey was purely a_ research 
problem, and their answers would in no 
way be used against them. The survey 
was made during a first period class with 
competent teachers in charge, and no con- 
versation was allowed. The papers, on 
the whole, showed an honest attempt on 
the part of the pupils. However, any 
paper which was incomplete or showed 
carelessness in answering was discarded 
before the data were recorded. The 
average scholarship of each pupil for the 
first semester of this year was obtained 


from office records and was tabulated 
along with the questionnaire information. 

The following points were dealt with 
concerning the home:—whether or not 
the pupil was from a broken home,’ the 
occupation of the parents, type and ex- 
tent of pupil reading, type of radio 
programs enjoyed, and amount of home 
study engaged in by the pupil. The points 
considered on outside activities were :— 
number and type of shows attended in 
last month, amount of earning while in 
school, number of organizations belonged 
to outside of school, and the number of 
times these organizations met in a month. 

In order to draw some necessary com- 
parisons the pupil was also asked about 
the school subject he enjoyed most, and 
what business or profession he expected 
to follow. 

An attempt will be made in this article 
to answer the following questions con- 
cerning the pupils at Kirksville Senior 
High School :— 


1. How many of the pupils are earning 
monev while attending school? 

2. What are the average earnings of those 
reporting amounts earned? 

3. Do pupils who earn while in school have 
a higher or lower scholastic record than those 
who do not earn? 

4. What type of scholarship do those pupils 
have who attend two or more shows per week 
as compared to those who do not attend? 

5. What is the average scholarship of those 
belonging to organizations outside of school? 

6. Is the scholarship of a pupil affected by 
his coming from a broken home or by his 
rooming away from home? 

7. How does the average scholarship of the 
pupils who do no home study compare with 
that of the pupils who study two hours or 
more? 

8. How many pupils are hoping to go into 
a business when they finish school which in- 
volves the school subjects they like best now? 

9. How many boys expect to follow the 
father’s occupation? 

10. What per cent of the pupils read ex- 
tensively, and what do they read? 

11. What type of radio program is enjoyed 
by a maiority of pupils? 

12. What two movies were most popular 
with the pupils last month? 


1A home in which there is only one parent. 
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TABLE I—Home life and outside activities of 
pupils and the effect on average scholarship 
of 372 pupils of Senior High School, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 
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Type of pupil z A SA <8F 

Earns while in school | 184 | 36 | 1.08 

Does not earn while in school | 238 | 64 | 1.26 

Comes from broken home | 60 | 16.1] 1.10 

Rooms away from home | 26 | 7.8] 1.84 
Has home responsibility be- | | 

cause both parents work | 33 8.8) 1.03 
At Home with both parents | | 

—Mother stays at home | 253 | 67.9) 1.21 

Does no home study | 40 |12 | 0.77 
Does 2 or more hrs home | | | 

study per day | 129 | 34.8) 1.34 

Reads extensively | 42 | 11.3] 1.76 

Belongs to clubs | 130 | 35.3] 1.35 

Attends no movies | 94 | 25.3] 1.33 
Attends 8 or more movies | 

per month. | 50 | 13.4) 0.92 





*The system of grading used in Kirksville 
is E (excellent), S (superior), M (medium or 
average), I (inferior). For the purpose of 
averaging, the letter grades were assigned 
points as follows:—E = 3, S — 2, M = 1, 


= —1. 
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Pupils Who Earn While in School. 

In Kirksville High School there are 134 
out of 372 pupils who are earning while 
in school. This is approximately 36 per 
cent. All of those who earn did not state 
the amount earned, but of those report- 
ing, the lowest amount was 25 cents and 
the highest $10 per week with an average 
of $2.89. 

The average scholarship of pupils who 
are earning while in school is above aver- 
age rank but is not as high as the average 
scholarship of those not earning. 


Home Life And Its Effect On The Pupil. 


There are approximately 16 per cent 
of the pupils who come from broken 
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homes, 7 per cent who are rooming away 
from home while in school, and 9 per 
cent whose mothers and fathers work 
away from home. This means that during 
the school year 68 per cent of the pupils 
come from a home where both parents 
are living and the mother stays at home. 
Out of these groups, those rooming away 
from home have the highest scholastic 
average, those coming from normal homes 
(both parents living, mother at home) 
come next, those from broken homes 
third, and those whose parents are living 
but both working away from home have 
the lowest scholastic average. 

Comparatively few pupils admitted 
that they do no home study. However, 
the average scholarship of those who do 
admit not studying at home is much be- 
low average rank and is just a bit over 
one-half as high as the scholarship of 
those who study two or more hours a 
day. There are only five out of the en- 
tire group who do less than one hour’s 
home study who- are ranked as ‘‘excel- 
lent’’ pupils. 

Approximately 11 per cent of our 
pupils are extensive readers and it is of 
interest to note that the average scholar- 
ship of this group is very high (almost 
superior). Here is a list of the reading 
done by one of the most extensive readers 
during the past month :— 

Magazines 

The American Boy 

The American 

Colliers 

Saturday Evening Post 
Judge 

Life 

The American Golfer 


Papers 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post Dispatch 
Kirksville Daily Express 
Chicago Tribune 


Books 
A Tramp Abroad 
The House of Arrow 
O’Henry Short Stories 
The Great Horn Spoon 
It might be of interest to the reader to 
know that the boy who gave the above 
list of reading, averages forty-five 
minutes per day home study, ranks as an 
“fexcellent’’ student in all his work, par- 
takes in practically all school activities, 
belongs to two clubs outside of school 
and attends a movie once a week. 


The type of radio program enjoyed 
most by a majority of the pupils is 
‘‘danece music.’’ Amos ’n Andy come 
next. 

Twenty-three per cent of the pupils 
hope to enter a business or profession 
which involves the school subject that 
they most enjoy. 

Only 5 per cent of the boys expect to 
follow their father’s business or profes- 
sion. 

Clubs and Movies. 

Thirty-five per cent of the pupils be- 
long to clubs outside of school. A part of 
these clubs meet every week but a ma- 
jority meet twice each month. Following 
is a list of out-of-school elubs belonged 
to by Kirksville High School pupils :-— 

Boy Scouts 

National Guard 

Junior Sojourners 

K-Coed 

Demoiselle 

Triangle 

4-H Club 

Future Farmers of America 

National Society of Good Cheer 

Pan-Harmonic 

O. U. E. S. B. 

Royal Neighbors 

Loyal Temperance Legion 

Tuxis 

The average scholarship of those be- 
longing to elubs outside of school is some 
what higher than that of those not be- 
longing. 

Approximately one-fourth of this group 
did not attend a movie last month. Those 
who did not attend a single movie have 
an average scholarship above average 
rank while those who attended eight or 
more shows are below average rank. Of 
the three-fourths who did attend shows 
last month, the average attendance was 
4.5 shows or approximately one show a 
week. 

The following is a list of movies shown 
at our theatre last month :— 

Sea Legs 

No Limit 

Hook Line and Sinker 

The Doorway to Hell 

Cimmaron 

-Morocco 

Holiday 

The Man Who Came Back 

Girls Demand Excitement 

The Cat Creeps 

Billy the Kid 

War Nurse 


New Moon 
The Right to Love 
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Of these ‘‘Cimmaron’’ was the one 
liked best by the pupils and ‘‘The Man 
Who Came Back’’ was second choice. 

Conclusions. 

Pupils are exceedingly busy outside of 
school today. They are becoming edu- 
cated through the channels of radio, 
movie, books, newspapers, and magazines 
as well as through actual participation 
in business and club activities. 

Although a majority of pupils set 
aside some time each day to ‘‘get’’ les- 
sons at home, the time spent in home 
study is comparatively small. 

There is no means of determining how 
high the scholarship of pupils might rise 
if some of the above mentioned activities 
were omitted and more home study en- 
gaged in. 

Pupils coming from a broken home or 
from a home where a great amount of 
the responsibility is shifted to the child 
seem to be working under a handicap, 
which shows up in scholarship. 

A majority of pupils today are not tak- 
ing advantage of becoming educated 
through reading extensively. Those who 
do read extensively are among the best 
pupils. 

The tendency among high school boys 
and girls is to follow a business or pro- 
fession because of a felt interest in it, 
rather than to follow the business or pro- 
fession of the parent. 

Our young people are living in a ‘‘jazz 
age’’ and enjoying it, as is shown by the 
number enjoying dance music better than 
any other radio program. However, they 
are to be complimented on the type of 
reading they do, the type of club they be- 
long to, and the type of movie they most 
enjoy. 


‘ 














RAILROAD FARES TO LOS ANGELES 
June 28- July 4 


The Transcontinental Passenger Associa- 
tion, with the cooperation of other Passenger 
Associations, is making a substantial reduc- 
tion in fares during the season of 1981. These 
rates will be materially lower than the usual 
convention rates of one and one-half fares. 
Sales of these excursion tickets begin May 15 
and continue to September 30. The return 
limit is set for October 31. Owing to these 
favorable rates we shall not need this year to 
distribute the identification certificates. All 
ticket agents will be in possession of the 
schedule of rates. Provision has been made 
for hundreds of cheap excursions to places in 
California and nearby places. 

The outlook is for a record breaking at- 
tendance notwithstanding unsettled financial 
conditions throughout the Nation. The con- 
vention affords a means for the organized pro- 
fession to get together on issues to lessen the 
bad effects of the depression on the schools. 

The program will feature great issues. One 
of these is that of rural school betterment. 
Will not superintendents and the citizens see 
that the state is represented in the conference 
on rural education by a good sized delegation 
of county superintendents and rural teachers? 
This conference ought to start the ball rolling 
in behalf of the rural schools of the Nation. 

J. W. Crabtree, Secretary. 








in Saint Louis - - - 


--- Hotel Melbourne 
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Headquarters with an At-Homeness 
for the Missouri Teacher 





Nearest to Everything Of Educa- 
tional Interest. 


On National Highways 40 and 61 
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VACATIONS IN CANADA 


ANADA has become in recent years 

one of the most popular playgrounds 

of the North American continent and 
hundreds of thousands of tourists visit 
that country annually, in search of recre- 
ation. Paved or surfaced highways ex- 
tending over seventy-five thousand miles, 
render the country easily accessible from 
the United States and motorists are there- 
by afforded a means of touring Canada 
without loss of time en route. Of great 
appeal to the auto tourist is the fact that 
these highways are generally free from 
traffic congestion and one may, therefore, 
travel with a feeling of security. 

Recreational Attractions Nearby 

To those whose vacations are limited to 
a few weeks or a month, accessibility is 
an important factor in deciding where 
they shall go, and one of Canada’s great 
appeals is the ease and quickness with 
which its holiday haunts can be reached. 
Within reasonable touring distance of the 
various main centres of population recre- 
ational attractions of outstanding merit 
are to be found. Lakes and rivers well 
stocked with fish, hunting areas of vast 
extent and camp grounds in their natural 
state are only a few of the features which 
contribute toward making Canada a 
popular vacation land. Due to the long 
hours of sunshine, high altitude, and cool 
air, no part of the world is more suitable 
for sun treatments and sunshine clinics 
than Canada. Contrary to general belief 
the winter climate is also attractive. The 
keen dry cold and brilliant sunshine re- 
flected from the snow sets the blood 
tingling and adds zest to the many forms 
of winter sport. 
Homelike Conditions 


To the visitor from the United States 
Canada has the unique attraction of being 
a new country, but not a strange one. 
Language, customs and living conditions 
are similar to those of his own country. 
He can always obtain his favourite news- 
paper, magazine or brand of cigar and 
unless he goes into the actual wilds he is 
always within reach of his home by tele- 
phone. United States money is accepted 
everywhere at par and as the denomina- 
tions are the same it is not even neces- 


sary for the visitor to change his funds 
into Canadian currency. 


Canoeing 


To those who feel the urge of the forest, 
where the silence is profound, a canoe 
trip offers an ideal means of travel. The 
route selected will depend greatly upon 
the skill of the canoeist. Routes with or 
without obstructions are many. One ap. 
peals to the novice or canoeist of aver- 
age experience, while the other offers to 
the expert all the thrills necessary for an 
exciting trip. The novice wishing to un- 
dertake the more difficult means of ap- 
proach can obtain the services of an ex- 
pert guide at most going-in points. It is 
advisable, in any case, that a guide be 
obtained by the visitor who, strange to 
the country, undertakes a trip into the 
dense forests. 


Fish in Abundance 


It is said that five hundred and sixty- 
nine distinct species of fish may be caught 
in Canadian waters. This alone should 
provide inducement to the angler who is 
at all times ready to venture on a fishing 
expedition where strange fish are to be 
caught. Only those who have experienced 
the landing of a large maskinonge can 
appreciate the thrills of the battle for 
freedom and capture which ensues. Lurk- 
ing in the deep weedy water the maskin- 
onge awaits its prey, upon which it darts, 
with almost the ferocity of a shark. The 
small-mouth bass, trout and many other 
species of fish, also renowned for their 
great gameness, are to be found in the 
lakes and rivers in most districts. 


Hunting 

No other section of the world can offer 
the hunter the same favourable condi- 
tions that prevail in Canada today—the 
combination of immense areas of virgin 
territory and rapid and comfortable 
means of access to them. The forests of 
Canada cover over a million square miles 
and shelter game animals, ranging from 
rabbit to grizzly bear. Moose, caribou, 
elk, deer, bighorn sheep, mountain goat, 
timber wolf, bear and fox are plentiful 
and may be hunted during legal open 
seasons of generous length. 
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Golf and Tennis 

The past few years have witnessed an 
amazing growth in the popularity of golf 
throughout the Dominion. A recent sur- 
vey shows that Canada now has over 500 
courses and new ones, many of them 
municipal or public courses, are being 
built in every province. No city is with- 
out at least one golf club and most of the 
larger towns and popular summer resorts 
also have courses. The summer visitor 
may bring his clubs and be assured of 
good golf no matter where he stops. 
Tennis courts and clubs are also to be 
found in practically every community. 

Free Information on Canada 

The prospective tourist will be glad to 
learn that information, including a num. 
ber of specially prepared booklets on 
Canada’s recreational attractions, also au- 
tomobile road maps indicating the main 
connecting highways between Canada 
and the United States, may be obtained 
free of charge from the National De- 
velopment Bureau, Department of the In- 
terior, Ottawa, Canada. The Bureau has 
also considerable information on file con- 
cerning motoring, canoeing, fishing and 
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other phases of recreation in Canada, 
which they are glad to provide applicants, 
upon learning of their specific require. 
ments. 





And great is the man with a sword un- 
drawn, 
And good is the man who refrains from 
wine ; 
But the man who fails and yet still fights 
on, 
Lo, he is a twin-born brother of mine. 
—Joaquin MILLER. 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
For TEACHERS 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1931 


First Term: June 9-July 17 
Second Term: July 18- August 26 


A faculty of more than two hundred members, 
including sixty instructors with Ph.D. degrees, 
offers courses with full college credit in twenty- 
seven major departments of the college during the 
summer quarter. 


In addition to the courses of study offered, lec- 
tures and addresses will be delivered throughout 
the summer by widely known speakers in edu- 
eation, religion, science, and business. 


George Peabody College for Teachers is organ- 
ized for, and devoted solely to, the training of 
teachers. Its entire resources and energies are 
used to equip on the highest possible plane 

— in all phases of public education in the 
ation. 
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THE SUMMER SESSION 
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Biochemistry Music 
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FOUR-YEAR NATIONAL SURVEY OF 
SCHOOL FINANCE TO START 
IN JULY 


A four-year national survey of the school 
tax dollar will be launched on July 1, it was 
announced today by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

The survey, which will be known as the Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance, was author- 
ized by the last Congress. 

Announcement of the launching of the sur- 
vey was made in connection with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Paul R. Mort of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, as Associate Di- 
rector of the survey in active charge of the 
study. William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, will be director 
of the survey. 

Expenditures for public elementary, secon- 
dary, and higher education in the United 
States now total $2,450,000,000 annually. The 
National Survey of School Finance is expected 
to produce comparative information on sources 
and uses of these funds in order to satisfy the 
demand by State legislatures, school officials, 
and school boards for authoritative data. Al- 
though statistics on school finance have been 
collected by the Office of Education since its 
creation in 1867, variations of accounting, as- 
sessment of properties and kinds of taxes 
levied in States and cities have given rise to 
many puzzling questions which can only be 
answered by such a survey as that now 
planned. 


Congress authorized the National Survey of 
School Finance to be made at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $350,000. For the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1931, $50,000 has been made available. 
It is expected that $100,000 per year will be 
appropriated for the following three years. 

Professor Mort will be assisted in the mak- 
ing of the survey by a temporary staff of tax 
experts and specialists in school finance who 
will be recruited from the colleges and from 
State finance and education departments. He 
will also be assisted by a board of expert con- 
sultants and advisory committees, members of 
which will be named by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Authorization for a national survey of 
school finance was recommended to Congress 








STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Offers thorough instruction in the usual ac- 
ademic subjects and highly specialized courses 
in the Conservatory of Music, the Depart- 
ments of Speech and Dramatic Art, Physical 
Education, and Art. 
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If you are planning to 


attend a Summer School 
get in touch with Lincoln University. 


The Summer School of that institu- 
tion, June 8th to August 15th, seeks 
to serve active teachers who desire to 
modernize their technique and to in- 
crease their knowledge. 





As to courses and terms, write 


The Registrar, 
Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 











Westminster College 
FULTON, MO. 


Fully Accredited by Association 
American Universities 


Only 130 Freshmen (men only) ad- 
mitted each year—by selective tests. 
Westminster is seeking choice “college 
material.” Physical education under 
competent director required of all stu- 
dents. 


Its course is not easy. It is attempt- 
ing only the highest grade work, and 
invites the cooperation of High School 
Principals and Superintendents. A few 
scholarships are available for honor high 
school graduates. 


Write for Catalog and information. 


M. E. MELVIN, Pres. 
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by Commissioner Cooper when recent investi- 
gations revealed that finance is the outstand- 
ing school problem before State legislatures 
and State school officials. Eighty-six per cent 
of the school legislation bills in the States 
during the last two years dealt with one aspect 
or another of school finance. 

“School officials are frequently at a loss to 
know whether to support or oppose ‘tax re- 
form’ because they have no data relating to 
the possible effect on school revenues,” de- 
clared Commissioner Cooper. “It is important 
that both school boards and the public know 
what such effects are likely to be.” 

Investigation of school finance was urged by 
the National Education Association, the Na- 
tional Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education, and other edu- 
cational organizations as the next national ed- 
ucational survey to be conducted by the Office 
of Education. 

The National Survey of School Finance will 
be the third national survey under way in the 
Office of Education. The National Survey of 
Secondary Education (high schools) will enter 
its third and final year beginning July 1. The 
National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers is completing its first year of work and is 
now receiving questionnaires answered by 
more than half a million American public 
school teachers. 

The findings of these national surveys will 
consist of an orderly organization of the sta- 
tistics and information collected, virtually an 
inventory of some particular phase of Amer- 
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ican education. When the findings are avail- 
able the Commissioner of Education will wel- 
come invitations to him from leading univer- 
sities and educational organizations to call 
conferences of field-workers, college profes- 
sors, deans of education, and administrators 
concerned with the particular phase of edu- 
cation studied. Commissioner Cooper has al- 
ready received numerous invitations to hold 
conferences on secondary education at the con- 
clusion of the secondary education survey. 
Findings of the national studies will be used ° 
at these regional conferences by local educa- 








a Teachers 


Spend your 
vacation 
ona 


COLORADO 
DUDE RANCH 


Golf, Tennis, Saddle 
Horses, Fishing, 
Rooms with Meals 
country style. 


|| 


Weekly rates__$35.00 
Two weeks____ $60.00 











NUGGET SPRINGS 
RANCH, 





” LOVELAND, COLO 




















‘WANTED! 


Teachers 
for Vacation Work 
this Summer 


TIME FLIES. Benjamin Franklin says: 
“Time is the stuff life is made of.” 
What are you going to do with your 
time this summer? 


As a teacher we offer you employment 
this summer in a kind of work which 
utilizes your past experience and offers 
you a greater earning power than you 
could get from any other type of em- 
ployment. Teachers with Normal School 
or College training who are interested in 
exchanging their usual profitless leisure 
for a vacation of business experience and 
additional income will find our position 
suitable. 

Please give full information as to age, 
education, teaching experience and date 
your school closes. 


Address 

THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISRING CO. 
1736 Railway Exchange Bldg., 

St. Louis, Me. 




















TEACHERS ATTENTION! 
Earn $500 This Summer! 


An exceptional opportunity for enjoy- 
able and profitable educational advance- 
ment work in your own community, 

The Central Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion through its savings-investment de- 
partment offers an opportunity to par- 
ents to provide for the higher education 
of their children. 

We will train you to fully explain this 
new plan to parents. 

Write us today for detailed informa- 
tion telling how you can earn $200 per 
month. 


CENTRAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 
115 East Ninth St. 





Educational Dept. 














Kansas City, Missouri | 
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tors to re-examine their local problems and 
progress in the light of the new data. 

Professor Mort is unusually well qualified to 
direct the National Survey of School Finance. 
He has been a teacher in elementary and high 
schools, principal and superintendent of 
schools, and has been a member of the staff 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
since 1922. He is now the director of the 
School of Education. 

Professor Mort has served as advisor on 
public schools to the joint committee on tax- 
ation and retrenchment of the legislature of 
New York; on the Governor’s commission on 
financing education in the cities of New York 
State; on the legislative commission on dis- 
tribution of subsidies to public schools in 
Pennsylvania; and on a number of State 
school survey commissions. He is a graduate 
of the University of Indiana and holds his 
masters and doctors degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


COLLEGE CAMPUSES 15 TO 800 ACRES 


America’s 52 land-grant colleges have large 
land holdings, a recent survey made by the 
United States Office of Education shows. 

A study of the physical properties of land- 
grant institutions, including the University of 
California, University of Maryland, University 
of Illinois, Massachusetts Tech, Cornell, Penn 
State, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Oregon, and other 


AGENTS WANTED 


Summer Work 
SELL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Write 
KANSAS CITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1214 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Missouri 























_ 





WANTED 


Salesman to sell on liberal commission a new 
educational specialty, published by house with 











high repute.- Unit of sale, $200.00. Big earn- 
ings possible to man who can sell. 
Write BOX DG, 
School and Community, 
Columbia, Mo. 


leading colleges and universities of the United 
States, discloses that 119,447 acres of land are 
owned by the colleges. More than 51,000 acres 
are used for campuses and farms, and approxi- 
mately 67,000 acres represent surplus land ac- 
cumulated. 

Campuses maintained by land-grant colleges 
differ considerably in size. The largest is 
that of Mississippi Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, totaling 800 acres, and next larg- 
est is that of the University of Florida with 
673 acres. Others vary from 360 acres at the 
University of New Hampshire to as little as 
15 acres at the University of Idaho. Care of 
large college campuses involves heavy ex- 
pense, the survey made for the colleges by 
the Office of Education revealed. 

Total land owned by the individual institu- 
tion varies from as much as 16,083 acres by 
the University of Kentucky, and 13,374 acres 
by Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
to as little as 168 acres owned by Rhode Island 
State College. Kansas State Agricultural, 
with 12,923 acres, is the only other land-grant 
college owning more than 10,000 acres. 


A Home For Life 


By beginning now and making a contribution of 
from three to ten dollars a year, according to your 
age, you can secure a life-time home in the Missouri 
Home for Aged Baptists. Write for particulars. 
Address the Superintendent, Dr. Mri.rorp Ruccs, 
Ironton, Missouri. 























TEACHERS HAVE LEARNED that 
it is no longer necessary to spend an 
unprofitable and uninteresting vacation 
using what money they had saved dur- 
ing the school year. 

Upon request full details will be given 
you regarding how you can make from 
$300 to $700 for a short period of sixty- 
eight days’ work. Write Marshall 
Hughes Co., 23rd and Grand, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


























Vacation Work for Women Teachers Paying 
WEEKLY SALARY AND BONUS 


We have a number of traveling positions open for the 
summer vacation period paying a weekly salary, plus a 
weekly bonus which substantially increases earning power 
in accordance with ability. These positions offer the 
opportunity to see new places, and meetinteresting peo- 
ple while traveling with congenial teacher companions. 
To qualify, you must be between 25 and 40 years of age 
with two years of college or normal school training and 


three years of teaching experience. It is essential that 
you have the personality to meet people, and the energy 
and determination to make good in interesting educa- 
tional work. 

Preference given those with highest qualifications who 
can start earliest and work longest. Write now, giving 
age, education, teaching experience, date your school 
closes and number of weeks you can work. 


COMPTON BUILDING 


Address Dept. 33, F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY joo SGMPTON BUILDING | 
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DEATH CLAIMS ONE OF MISSOURIS 
BEST SUPERINTENDENTS 








W. E. Bess who died in a hospital at West 
Plains February 12th was regarded by those 
who are familiar with the school work of Mis- 
souri as one of the best County Superintend- 
ents of the State. He had served his county 
as its educational leader for nearly eight 
years. Mrs. Effie Palmer Bess, his wife, was 
appointed to fill out the unexpired term. She 
was a candidate for the office in the recent 
election and was elected by a substantial ma- 
jority. 

















————— + 


ARITHMETIC NEWS 


Do you know— 

1. What publisher brought from the 
press {wo different arithmetic series 
in 1930? 

2. That both these series are made to 
appeal to front rank educators? 

8. That one of these series is organ- 
ized on the graded plan of instruc- 
tion, and the other on the unit 
plan? 

4. That each series has complete test- 
ing and remedial practice features 
and that no work books are 
needed ? 

Let me tell you— | 

That the two series are: 

lark-Otis-Hatton: 

MODERN-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC | 








organized on the graded plan 
grades 1 to 8 inclusive 
burne: 
INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC 
organized on the unit plan 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive 
Let me also tell you— 


That these arithmetics are published by 








Wor_p Book CoMPpANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicage 
BE. E. Merten, Missouri Representative 
203 N. Meramec, Clayton, Missouri 














SCHOOL REVIVED AFTER A RIP VAN- 
WINKLE SLEEP 

Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass., 120 year 
old school inoperative for the last twenty 
years, will be reopened next fall as the Nichols 
Junior College of Business Administration, the 
trustees have announced. 

This is one of the oldest New England 
Academies. In the earlier days Samuel Slater, 
“Father of the Industrial Revolution,” was 
a trustee. 

James Lawson Conrad, head of the Junior 
College of Business Administration depart- 
ment at New Hampton School for Boys, New 
Hampton, N. H., has been elected president. 
The school will be the first Junior College in 
the east exclusively for men. 





On April 17th and 18th seventeen members 
of the Journalism Class of the Cameron High 
School visited Jefferson City and the Bagnell 
Dam. The Journalism Class in Jefferson City 
were hosts to the Cameron class. The trip 
was financed by the earnings of the class and 
such an adventure is an annual event with 
the class. Faculty sponsors were Supt. C. C. 
Crosswhite, Mrs. C. F. McClean and Miss Lois 
Allen. 





Dr. Virginia J. Craig, popular English pro- 
fessor of the State Teachers College at Spring- 
field, Missouri is to be a visiting professor at 
the University of North Dakota during its 
summer term. 








For Primary Grades 


THE 
NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By PAUL GREY EDWARDS 
Supervisor of Science, ’ ee Public Schools 


an 
JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
Author of “Out in the Kitchen,” “The Gay 
Kitchen,” ete 
Lavishly illustrated in color 


Book I . OUTDOOR LAND - 72e 

Book II - THE OUTDOOR PLAYHOUSE - 76c 

Book III - THE OUTDOOR WORLD - 88 
For Grades I, II, and III respectively 


A SERIES PLANNED: 


To meet the usual courses of study. .. . To sug- 
gest abundant and continuing activities in nature- 
study and elementary science. 


A SERIES BASED UPON 


Examination and comparison of all State courses 
of study and of many city courses of study. . . . 
Modern classroom methods, attractively presented. 
.-.. A lively and animated approach, with numer- 
ous and beautiful illustrations—the best means of 
awakening real child-interest. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicage 
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Mr. M. C. Cunningham who for the past 
three years has been principal of the high 
school at Sikeston has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the schools at Des Loge. 





Supt. U. L. Riley who for the past ten years 
has served the community of Maitland as su- 
perintendent of schools is to succeed J. E. 
Holman as superintendent of schools at Fay- 
ette. 


EITHER community respect nor self- 
respect accompanies inability to pay the 
butcher, the grocer and the landlord. 
The world has abandoned forever the fallacy 
that any virtue, any stimulus to performance, 
any useful quality whatsoever, derives from a 
condition of want. I do not care who has made 
such claims; they are outworn fallacies, con- 
cocted as a sop to the spineless. 

I submit that to place before our young 
people the pitiful examples of teachers who 
have come to the evening of life with no pro- 
vision for decent comfort, no just and reason- 
able assurance of continuity of livelihood dur- 
ing that period when success in other callings 
brings independence as well as honor, is to 
fend away from the teaching profession the 
quality and ability of personnel which our 
teachers and our children must command if 
civilization is to advance. 

The teacher is the most important agent of 
the taxpayer. Will H. Hays. 





OR nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
— correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these 


pe vo Awan use. 

Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalo 
describing the complete Draper line o 
School Shades, address Dept. U. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND | Sth Srajurh INDIANA 














COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT TOM SHEL. 


TON DIES 


County 
Maries County died at his home near Dixon 
on Tuesday, April 21, after an illness of four 
days from pneumonia. He leaves a widow 
and three children. Mr. Shelton had served 
Maries County for four years as its County 
Superintendent and had been defeated for re- 
election two weeks before his death. His term 
of office would have expired July 1st of this 
year. 


County Superintendents- 
Elect 


HE ELECTION of county superin- 
tendents in Missouri which occurred 
the first Tuesday in April resulted 
in changes in the county superintendents 
in twenty-nine out of the hundred and 
fourteen counties. The terms of office for 
which they were elected will begin July 
1, 1931. Following is the list of county 
superintendents as reported to the 


mmm me 


MEMO. 


7WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


Defines every word so that 
its use and meaning can be 
instantly understood 


Advanced Edition $2.64 Indexed - - - $2.88 
Intermediate Ed. 1.20 Primary Edition P| 


Published by 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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School and Community. Those marked 
with an asterisk are new county super- 
intendents. 














FLAGS! 


























pS eee Marion G. Schott 
pO Ee Cecil Jenkins 
Atchison. ..L. Blanche Templeton 
, “Sea - Ed. C. Offutt 
OS A ere J. T. Hodge 
ere Elgin Dermott Made of 
SS sho Macs Fics ce Elgie Sivils 
MN bs decce cus Jas. R. Boring ~ seid 
“Bollinger ........ Ora Tallent ae 
Boone ...... Chas. E. Northcutt 
Buchanan ...... E. L. Birkhead 
ME SG acescas J. L. Raulston 
Caldwell D. N. McClintock 
*Callaway .... B. W. Freiburger 
TS Fe W. B. Allison ; 
Cape Girardeau .. O. C. Kiehne ene Se ae © Ba gn 4 ‘Son 
ER cates “Se J. Earl Evans guaranteed fast to sun and rain. Guaranteed 
es H. D. Condrav moth-proof. Double stitched stripes and stars. 
_ ES ee May Bowlin a wy Gn fee ae ee 
aaa Lonzo T. Moyer nei ¥ ns PuscES = 
Chariton .... Fannie F. Winfree agg > “ae — ones a . 
Christian ........ Chas. F. Boyd ae => “> 
SE oamdtinen Clarence Ingold sa ~ a oe -. 2.38 
‘. o. x t. ° 
+ a pas ° Jeanie . Page ee Quick shipment from stock in Kansas City. 
| Roger V. Smith ; ' li hii 
era W. B. Downing ChhiversityOub g ing 0. 
*Crawford . Oscar J. Stewart 
+ $ SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
=: saan shia aia cas 1322 West 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Announcing— 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE ELSON 
Part III 
; BASIC 
» 


Lloyd L. Jones, B.B.A. A.B. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


and 


James L. Holtsclaw, A.B. 
Director of Commercial Education 
Detroit, Michigan 


Parts I and II of GENERAL BUSINESS 
SCIENCE (Jones & Bertschi) are bringing a 
new type of business education to thousands of 


students. 
The main objective of GENERAL BUSINESS 


SCIENCE, Part III, is to give every student a 
clear understanding of the financial transactions 
of the home and business and a simplified sys- 
tem of recording these transactions. 

No bookkeeping rules to be learned. No at- 
tempt to train bookkeepers. The treatment is 
decidedly original, non-technical and yet strictly 
practical. A one-semester course, filled with busy 
work of real life value to every student. 


General Business Science, Part III--$1.00 
Projects in Business Science, Part 
De dedi tdeteicee}nsengndwal 1.00 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto Lendon Sydney 











READERS 


Wituiam H. Etson 
Author, The Elson Readers, Child-Library 
Readers, etc. 
Wititiam S. Gray 
University of Chicago 

Editor, Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, etc. 
| THE BACKGROUND 
| of these new Readers includes— 
| 1—Conspicuous success in the authorship 
and editing of school readers. 
2—Genuine scientific research in the field 
of reading. 
8—New surveys—by questionnaire—re- 

garding interesting content based on 

the experience of teacher and children. 
4—Authoritative word studies and surveys 
| used in compiling the basic word list. 
| 5—The development of the diversified ap- 
proach to reading. 
' 
| 





6—The new Gray word-perception tech- 


nique. 
“The Basic Reader must 
be a_ specialised book” 


| SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Builders of Educational Programs 
i 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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i E, E. Duffey *Howell ..... Mrs. Effie O. Bess *McDonald ...... T. A. Carnell 
ee ee Jot. Wi Bate trem ....63....,..5 Lillian Allers Macon ......... Chas A. Powell 
Ee boa cope wis-¢ Albert Click Jackson ........ L. F. Blackburn Madison .. Medford D. Robbins 
Peusias ....... ee a. eee Walter Colley *Maries ...... Carl A. Baldwin 
Dueskie ...... Tom G. Douglas Jefferson ......... ee ee ere E. C. Bohon 
oi... Sere O. E. Burke Johnson ........ Fred B. House *Mercer Mrs. Cecil Hickman 
Gasconade ... Fred C. Wittrock Knox .... Mrs. Anna L. Swartz Miller ..... Chas. D. Snodgrass 
ie RE Reta Mitchell Laclede ....... G. C. Jones Mississippi Mrs. Rubye Thompson 
EE epee L. H. Coward LaFayette ..... . H. Guenther Moniteau ............ J. P. Kay 
ee Blanche Baker Lawrence ........ Harry Moore Monroe .. Mrs. Julia C. Mason 
Harrison ....... Alva L. Allen *Lewis..Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw Montgomery ...... W. F. Hupe 
Henry .... Kathryn E. Spangler Lincoln ..............+++-. Morgan ...... M. Wray Witten 
eT  eeerree Elzie I. Miller .. Mrs. Florence D. Begeman *New Madrid .. Milus R. Davis 
Pa G. Frank Smith Linn .......... J. F. Hortenstine Newton ........... Roy Scantlin 
ee Omer Foley Livingston J. J. Jordan *Nodaway ......... W. H. Burr 











Before you adopt texts for another 
years, see these new books: 


Senior High School 


A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
— Barber 

PLANE GEOMETRY 
—Morgan, Foberg, Breckenridge 

Junior-Senior High School 

A LABORATORY ‘TEXTBOOK IN 

Civics—Hepner and Hepner 
Elementary Grades 
THE OPEN Door LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


THE NEw BOLENIUS PRIMARY 
READERS 


and 
WORKBOOKS. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 























NEWSON READERS 


PRIMER TO SIX 


PLAYTIME—Primer 

GOOD TIMES—Grade one 

THE OPEN DOOR—Grade two 
STORYLAND—Grade three 

BOOK FRIENDS—Grade four 
BOOK ADVENTURES—Grade five 
BOOK WORLD—Grade six 


Books that make children want to read. 
Books that develop study habits. 
Books that stir civic virtues. 

Books that build character. 


MY OWN BOOK and MY GOOD TIMES BOOK 
attractive and effective first year seat work. 
Method helps for teachers. 


NEWSON AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
73 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO 
2500 Prairie Ave. 


























qualities. 





421 Lucas Ave. 


FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS 


The new state law requires every school to display 
the U. 8. Flag. We manufacture all sizes and 
Send for Price List No. 21 


St. Louis BUTTON CoMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Oregon . Mrs. Mattie E. Lindley Ray .......... Otis L. Chandler Stoddard ...... Chas. B. Miller 
Oe RR ar ee M. O. Reed *Reynolds ....... Veatile Smith *Stone ............ C. H. Keith 
OS See Everett Herd Ripley ........ Myrtle Williams Sullivan ...... Hildred Spencer 
Pemiscot ....... Harold S. Jones St. Charles ...... B. H. Jolly eTaney .......... E. B. Adams 
OW ssn ces 4a Ora E. Nelson St. Clair ........ Ray L. Evans , : . * 
Ee C. F. Scotten St. Francois ..... a Clyde Akers ‘Foun -+e+ Forrest L. Dunnivan 
*Phelps ....... Ralph Marcellus Ste. Genevieve . Vivian P. Gaty Vermon .......... R. V. Holmes 
SS errr Annie Ingram St. Louis ......... R. G. Russell Warren ........... F. W. Kehr 
OT are E. J. Ketteman *Saline ......... Marjorie Neff Washington ...... Fred L. Cole 
ee ee oe Dessa Manuel Schuyler .. Anna M. Groseclose —_ 

rer J. C. Underwood *Scotland ....... I. M. Horn rranen ee ae Cass. M. Reade 
NE Sven tepudtiiact iv iy SD SIE cncccccvnes O. F. Anderson “Webster .......... Perry Shook 
I i tee L. C. Northcutt Shannon ... J. Virgil Thompson Worth ........ Mrs. Cora Early 
Randolph ......... J. V. Minor *Shelby . Mrs. Virginia Bethards Wright ............ Jonah Long 


Application Photos 


15 2%x38% Glossy Finish--$1.00 
80 2%x38% Glossy Finish-- 1.50 
Send your original photo (not a re- 
production) and remittance to your 
agency or direct te us. 





\ ‘Photo Company 


BOX 2077, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 




















ALL EXPENSES | S395 sea ano rand 
FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


mil]-Yo)-) 977m 


Yo) 5) Ws 


a) THE MEDITERRANEAN—See Gibraltar, 
Algiers, N . 


i, Amalfi. Sorrento, 
Stromboil, y, A Dalmatian 
Coast snd Venico—in addition to all of 


tergoMeniate Travel Bureau, tne. 
600 Fifth Avenue, New Y¥ 

















SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Edited by J. McKeen Cattell 
A weekly journal that aims to present the unity 
of education from the nursery school and before, 
to the university and after, and to keep the educa- 
tional system in touch with modern democratic 
civilization, 
Five dollars a year Fifteen cents a copy 














THE SCIENCE PRESS 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 















ALL EXPENSES 
Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 
Expense tours. New Tourist 

ships. $7.60 a day covers every- 
thing, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
tips. Most _ Sensational Travel 
Value ever offered. Send for booklet. 
VACATION CLUB, Inc. 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


IT’S ALOT MORE FUN! 


EE America’s main streets —get intima’ 
SEE smahe's male ot e samdgoforlesscest. 


i sent 
HOGLE SPEAR: 
--- 'S TOURS 


UBOPE 
Satis °219 


By rail, steamship and motor, all expenses 
from Montreal back to Montreal—to see Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland and France— 
stops en route at Niagara Falls, Montreal and 
uebec. Sail on famous Canadian Pacific 
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E. T. Miller who has been principal of the M. B. Vaughn has cg ages im eg me 

: s M it oa 0 for is 

Hannibal schools for the past thirteen years ie ee = apictaiied ity schools for hi 
has been elected superintendent to succeed —_—_-__. 

M. M. Hess, formerly superintendent of the 


L. McCartney who has been superintendent schools at Stella, has been elected to the super- 
there for twenty-four years. intendency at Crane. 








It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Write for Membership List to 
Secretary of the N. A. T. A., Chamber of Commerce Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

















m4 : Your phete must be attached te yeur applica- 

30 Application Photos—$1.50. Zer, 2hete must be attached te your applica 
mounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order is received, 36 finest quality repre- 
ductions in size (24814) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 15 copies for $1.00. We return 
your eriginal unharmed FULTZ STUDIOS, 15QB East 39th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ea TEACHERS AcENGY HC. MO. 









































WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY -OF THE FOLLOWING STATES: 

Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 

re —_ Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. 
rvice. Enroll only normal and college graduates. 


MISSOURI WALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 712 Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


SPECIALISTS 

















EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS MO 











WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers from 
‘ie a wen a 1.4 Me. Kindergarten to University. 

































We make con- C. E. Goodell, A.M., LL.D., Colgate 


tact with the ' 
best teaching e University, Pres. and Gen. Manager 


a HICAGO 


department—from primary through college—experienced placement hn age A are at your command. 
All have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs will give you a new 
conception of intelligent placement service. Write now for registration —y Oe 

Address 849 Steger Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 




















Per een WE PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 


me ROCKY MT. TE ACHERS' Ye ENCY woo 


FIELD WEST. 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We enroll Unly Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “‘How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, ete., etc., etc.’ free to members, 50c to non- 
members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
























































THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ‘TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 


ship. 


Second, by the NorRTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the first 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Third, by the character of service rendered and re- 
muneration received by their graduates. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue and Autumn announcements. 




















THE 
1931 SUMMER SESSION 
OF THE : 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI | 


June 8 to July 31. 








COMPLETE CALENDAR 








Wednesday June 17 First Fine Arts Faculty Concert 
Thursday -June 18 Carl Sandburg, Poet and Lecturer 


Wednesday June 24 


to 
Friday June 26 State-Wide Ministers’ Conference 


Wednesday June 24 Dr. George A. Buttrick, Conference Lecturer 

Thursday June 25 Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Conference Lecturer 

‘Tuesday June 30 Max Rosen;.Violinist 

Thursday July 2 Men’s Dinner and Women’s Dinner. 
Speakers, Dr. Morris Fishbein; 

Dr. Florence Bamberger. 


| Monday June 8 Registration 





Monday July 6 Georg Rémmert, Micro-Projection, Lecture Dem- 
onstration. “ 

Thursday July 9 Kathryn Meisle, Contralto 

Thursday July 16 


Friday July 17 Play by Sunimer Session Class in Advanced 
Dramatic Production 

Saturday July 18 Examinations for the Degree Master of Arts 
in Education 

| Monday July 20 Second Fine Arts Faculty Concert 


| Saturday July 4 Holiday 


Wednesday July 22 University Chorus Concert 
Thursday July 23 All-State Orthestra and Chorus Concert 
Sunday July 26 Baccalaureate Sermon 
Friday July 31 

4:00 P.M. Class work closes 
Friday © July 31 
" 8:00 P.M. Commenpsnent 

} Summer Session Offers Dnusual Opportunities for- Pro- 
fessional and Academic Trainings pn Both Graduate and Under- 
gradugye Levels. 

_ FOR SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN ADDRESS 

~™" \THE REGISTRAR 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI a4 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


" ; 
a", 























